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The nightmare of buying 
a gift for a man! 


Every wife, daughter, sister, girlfriend and collectible which he will enjoy adding to, or being 
mother will agree that when Christmas and birthdays _ given, as time goes by. 
come around, so too does the problem of what to buy In Malcolm Cooper we found just the artist we 
for a man. needed to translate the idea into reality. 
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: Once he Fe a rains ese Ml ot GRE ‘AT ™ ar e am ; Aaa Or us O 
and monogrammed handkerchiefs, there BRITISH PUBS the highest quality - 11 of which form a 
seems to be little scope for anything else. © collection known as 'The Yard of Pubs', 


At The Studios and Workshops of John Hine which when complete is the same length as a Yard of 
Limited we have racked our brains to come up witha —_ Ale (a traditional British drinking vessel). 
solution to this perennial problem. Long hours spent The other 21 Pubs form a collection of larger 
sitting in our local pub produced a mass of ideas, rang- _ pieces, each highly detailed and modelled on existing 
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The Yard of Pubs, Yard of Ale and mahogany display shelf 


ing from the mundane to the bizarre, as the pints of pubs — with evocative names such as — The Sherlock 
beer were consumed. Until one day, that is, when it Holmes, The George in the Strand, The Kings Arms 
suddenly occurred to us that were sitting inside the and of course Jamaica Inn. 

answer - why not give him a pub! For further information on all Malcolm 


Not a real pub of course, but a miniature repli- Cooper products ( including Display Shelves, The 
ca of a well-known British pub that he can collect for Collectors Book, the Lead Crystal Yard of Ale and Old 
the walls of his office, study or den. This way everyone Ale Jugs ) please contact your stockist and ask for a 
is happy - she because she has found a solutiontoher — copy of The Collectors Album, a fully illustrated 
nightmare, and he because he then owns a masculine _ brochure of all Malcolm Cooper products. 
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Summertime! That's two hot days and 
a thunderstorm, according to the 
British sense of humour. All fine warm 
days are seized upon with relish and 
wherever you visit you'll find the 
community has prepared a full 
calendar of events. Prayers for good 
weather are rarely answered and yet 
we are determined to carry on 
regardless, come rain or shine. A 
whole range of British attitudes match 
the ever changing weather and 
bemuse_ visitors from more 
predictable climes. 

Come with us then, through these 
pages, to celebrate an English summer 
- sports on the green, games on the 
lawn, boating on the river. come on a 
trip to the seaside, to enjoy the 
splendid piers built last century, to 
glimpse their entertainments that last 
well into this century and to laugh 
your way home with all the humour 
our finest comic artist could cram 
onto a postcard. 

For a quieter moment or two we 
offer something totally different - a 
nasty little murder for you to ponder 
over. Alternatively, you can go ‘Inside’ 
the Bakehouse and see if you'd like to 
try your hand at bread making - old 
style. That's just one of David's 
sculptures we have been thinking 
about this quarter. You'll find others 
within these pages, plus all the latest 
news and views - not to mention the 
sculpture that the great sea god 
Neptune collected! 
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WELLS OF 


The ancient custom of decorating (or 
dressing) wells and springs is one that 
has survived into this century in few 
regions of Britain. A notable exception 
is the beautiful Derbyshire village of 
Tissington, in the English Midlands, 
where each summer its five wells are 
ornamented with large floral mosaics 
depicting a variety of religious scenes. 
They are made from a mass of over- 
lapping flower heads, petals, leaves, 
bark, berries, and moss — all pressed 
onto a base of soft clay spread upon 
wooden boards. Local people spend 
weeks preparing the decorations in 
readiness for their official blessing on 
Ascension Day. A thanksgiving service 


THE WELL-DRESSED 


TISSINGTON 


is held in the church; then the clergy, 
choir and congregation process around 
the village to bless each well in turn — 
Yewtree Well, Hall Well, Hands Well, 
Coffin Well and Town Well. 

Such sophisticated well-dressing is a 
fairly recent innovation — prior to 1818 
simple garlands were used — although 
the custom itself has its origins as far 
back as 1350. This was the period of the 
Black Death, when hundreds of 
Derbyshire folk died from the plague. 
Tissington, it is said, remained unaffect- 
ed because of the purity of its water, and 
ever since the villagers have shown 
gratitude by venerating the source of 
their good fortune. 


A VERY 5S TRAN 


A familiar and much loved feature of urban and rural 
British street corners, the red telephone box, is grad- 
ually disappearing forever. It is either being replaced 
by a more continental style glass booth - high-tech, 
functional and characterless - or sprouting in rebel- 
lious green camouflage, presumably as an attempt to 
merge inconspicuously into the background and 
avoid being uprooted. 

This particular example can be found just out- 
side Westdean in Sussex, but sightings have also 
occurred in Okeford Fitzpaine in Dorset, Godalming 
in Surrey, and there is an unconfirmed report of one 
‘somewhere in Scotland’. 

Fortunately many of the redundant red variety 
have been saved from destruction and are beginning 
to appear like permanent guest celebrities in’ pubs 
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and restaurants, not for their 
practical benefits but as nostal- 
gic conversation pieces. One can 
also find the occasional example 
nestling awkwardly amongst the 
plastic gnomes of a suburban 
front garden, and an enterpris- 
ing hotelier has even installed 
some as shower units. 

The greens remain, how- 
ever, apparently safe from the 
cull that has drastically reduced 
the number of reds. When asked why this was so, a 
telephone engineer was enigmatic if not evasive in his 
reply. ‘Dunno mate,’ he said. 'Perhaps it's because 
they're not ripe yet'. 


‘MAD JACK’ FULLER 
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Who else but a wonderfully colourful eccentric would 


dream of building a 25 feet high Egyptian-style pyramid 
in an English country churchyard? Squire John Fuller 
of Brightling, one time Member of Parliament for East 
Sussex, was just such a man, and he had it constructed 
in 1810 as a private tomb in readiness for his death. 
The preparations were somewhat premature, and ‘Mad 


Jack’, as he was known, spent the last twenty four years 


of his life with his own memorial in full view of everyone 
- including himself. 

The story goes that whilst he was waiting for 
nature to take its course, Fuller felt it was a waste not to 
put the pyramid to good use, so he twice advertised for a 
hermit to occupy it. There were certain conditions - the 
person was not allowed to shave, cut his hair, or wash 
and must have no contact with other folk. He must stay 
for one year, and if he survived, Fuller promised to make 
him a gentleman for life. There were no successful appli- 
cants. 

When Fuller eventually died at the age of 77, he is 
believed to have left instructions that he should be seat- 
ed fully dressed in an iron chair in the centre of the 
pyramid, with a bottle of port and a roast chicken in 
front of him. Thus he could wait in comfort for the 
Resurrection. He also ordered broken glass to be sprin- 
kled on the floor of the pyramid to cut the hooves of the 
Devil should he try to take his soul. 

‘Mad Jack’ is remembered today not only for his 
bizarre resting place but also as the builder of a string of 
follies, a patron of music, science, architecture and 
painting, a provider of work for the unemployed, a 
stormy politician and for generally being ‘a good man’. 
All this despite once being arrested in the House of 
Commons for hurling insults at all and sundry during a 
debate and for referring to the Speaker as ‘that insignifi- 


cant little man in the wig’. Nobody's perfect. 


ELIZABETHAN OLYMPICKS 


When the eternal flame reaches Seoul in 
South Korea this September, the real 
Olympic Games will already have finished. 
Not the recent revival that is fast approach- 
ing its centenary, of course, but the much 
older and far more entertaining Robert 
Dover's Olympicks. They were started over 
400 years ago with the same Ancient Greek 
source as inspiration and take place every 
year on a hillside outside Chipping 
Campden, Gloucestershire - just a few 
miles from Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Indeed Shakespeare himself 
attended the games towards .# 
the end of his life, and by all 
accounts they were as silly then 


as they are today. Take the pentathlon, for 
example. This involves such events as the 
Standing-Still Jump (leaping as far as you 
can from a standing position), Hammer 
Throwing (the normal domestic type) and an 
anglicised version of Tossing the Caber -a 
great tree trunk that rarely seems to land 
where it should. Ladies and gentlemen com- 
pete together - smaller tree trunks for the 
ladies — and Elizabethan dress is encour- 


aged but not compulsory. 
There are some serious games — a | 
fiercely contended Tug-of-War attracts 
much attention, as does the gru- 
elling Five Mile Cross- _ 
Country Race. But silli- 


ness is never far away, and the Ladies' 
Smock Race and Shin-Kicking are great 
favourites. The competitive spirit is all 
around, notably in the spectator event, 
Queuing for Hot Dogs (a kind of marathon). 

Dover's Hill makes a wonderful venue, 
with its spectacular view across the Vale of 
Evesham. As darkness falls and the games 
are done, the traditional Torchlight 
Procession makes its way down to the village 
square where there is dancing until the small 
hours. All is quiet on the hill, apart from the 
occasional thud as the last to finish the Five- 


Mile Run becomes better . vs 
as 


acquainted with one of 
England's mighty oaks. 


ANDREW DUNN 


David Winte? 


In March of this year David Winter and 
John Hine made a long overdue trip to the 
United States to meet and talk with collec- 

tors of David Winter Cottages. They were 
amazed to discover that, like themselves, 
others had travelled thousands of miles to 
keep the appointment. 


day's sightseeing’ in 
Washington D.C. was a fit- 
ting start to David's first 
ever journey to the U.S.A., 
and despite arriving there 
at approximately the same 
time as leaving London, he tirelessly 
managed to see everything he wanted 
- including the White House and the 
Capitol. 

Then on to Pasadena for store 
visits and the California Plate and 
Collectible Show, an annual event last- 
ing several days, some of which are 
for dealers and others for the general 
public. The dealers kept David very 
busy signing pieces for display in 
their own stores and talking about his 


work. But this was the tip of the ice- 
berg - the collectors were yet to come! 

‘They came in their thousands,’ 
said David. ‘Some just wanted to say 
hello and chat, whilst others wanted 
me to sign their Cottages. Because 
there was such a queue I! could only 
sign two pieces per person, but some 
people kept coming round again and 
again until I had signed their entire 
collection. I was simply bowled over 
by the kind things they said about my 
work.’ 

John Hine too was overwhelmed 
by the reaction. 'It is extremely grati- 
fying to know that we are creating col- 
lectibles for such delightful people,’ 
he said. 'I would like to say a very big 


ANDREW DUNN 


LEFT: David's tours included a thoughtful pause at 
the US Marine Corps Memorial in Washington which 
depicts the raising of the flag by the US Marines 
on Mt Suribachi during the battle of Iwo Jima. 
CENTRE: The Jefferson memorial steps - a familiar 
tourist spot for Americans, but no less meaningful 
to a foreign visitor. RIGHT: The great sense of 


|| impression on David Winter, who is more familiar 


with the small scale of Cottage Country. 
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"Thankyou" to all who came to 
Pasadena and for all the lovely com- 
ments made to David and myself.’ 
Twice, however, John Hine and 
David Winter were able to show their 
appreciation in full. Firstly, they invit- 
ed a group of devoted and long stand- 
ing collectors to a private dinner at 
Beckham Place, a British style restau- 
rant in Pasadena. This was a fine 
chance to get to know each other ona 


PAUL BISHOP 


more personal level, particularly for 
those who had travelled literally thou- 
sands of miles - from all over the 
U.S.A. and Canada - specially for the 
occasion. 

Secondly, 250 collectors and 
dealers were invited for English 
Afternoon Tea at The Castle Green, 
Pasadena's magnificent Moorish 
Colonial landmark, to the mutual 
enjoyment of hosts and guests alike. 


The highlight of the event was the 
cutting of a remarkable cake in the 
shape of David's Dower House, donat- 
ed and presented by Miss Joy Jones, 
owner of the Tudor Rose Tea Room, 
Salem, Oregon. The cake was the 
work of Doreen Hellemn, originally 
from Oxford, England, who now lives 
in Salem, and Miss Jones had person- 
ally carried it all the way from 
Oregon, including holding it on board 
the aircraft. 

The following evening, at a din- 
ner held at the Hilton Hotel, the 
California Plate and Collectible Show 
presented David Winter Cottages with 
the silver Chalice Award for 
Collectible of the Year 1988. This great 
honour was made in the form of three 
actual chalices - one for David Winter, 
one for John Hine and one for Bill 
Younger, the company's sales manag- 
er for California and the West Coast. 

Finally, on the last afternoon of 
the show, David was delighted to 
receive the coveted Collectible of the 
Show Award - for the second year run- 
ning. The award is not for any one 
piece in particular but for the entire 
range of David Winter Cottages and 
their sculptor is now the proud owner 
of his second Seiko triangular clock. 


PAUL BISHOP 
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David and John left for home not 
only with two impressive awards but 
also with treasured memories of the 
people they had met: Jim Woodward, 
manager of the California Plate and 
Collectible Show; Paul Stark, 
President of NALED (National 
Association of Limited Edition 
Dealers); Susan Elliott of Collector's 
Mart; Alyson Wyckoff of Plate World; 
Michele Stotz, a talented young lady; 
plus the hundreds and hundreds of 
wonderful collectors who are, sadly, 
just too numerous to mention. 


‘Here's to the next time! 


(Se, 
FAR LEFT TOP: Jonno Suart, Nancy Younger, David, 
John and Doreen Richards at the Pasadena Plate 
and Collectible Show's Award giving banquet. 
INSET: Bill Younger, John and David being awarded 
the three silver chalices. ABOVE RIGHT: John talk- 
ing about the Studios and Workshops of John Hine 
Ltd, and David's sculptures in a seminar at the 
Pasadena show. LEFT: Bill Younger and David in 
Stuart Blain’s shop ‘The Perfect Gift" in Woodland 
Hills, California. 
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A LOOK AT SOME OF THE ‘THINGS ASSOCIATED 
WITH THAT GREAT BRITISH TRADITION 


~ A DAY AT THE SEASIDE 


POSTCARDS COURTESY OF ELFREDA BUCKLAND 
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AKING time from 
work to enjoy a seaside holi- 
day was a luxury much 
enjoyed by the middle classes 
at the turn of the century. It 
was important, of course, that 
all their acquaintances should 
know about it. Sporting a sun 
tan was not acceptable, so 
while the ladies preserved 
their pale complexions under 
parasols and wide-brimmed 
bonnets, so they promoted a 
new fashion. They sent off pic- 
ture post cards. 

Such things were of 
American origin but suited ide- 
ally the British enthusiasm for 
views and at the same time 
provided proof of journeys 
and excursions. The new rail- 
ways took people to hitherto 
unknown places, especially 
those remote on the coast. 
Steamers took them onto the 
sea itself and even across the 
Channel for a peep of the 
Continent. All this could be 
easily shared after 1870 when 
the Post Office agreed to 
accept post cards. In 1900 
over four million cards were 
posted. By 1914 the annual 
total had nearly doubled that. 

Drawing rooms were not 
complete without displays of 
post cards. Special cabinets 
were designed for them. So 
were beautiful boxes and rich- 
ly embossed albums but 
enthusiasms only thrive on 
fresh energy. The British sense 
of humour reared its smiling 
head bearing the face of 
Mr.Donald McGill. He'd been 
born next to London Zoo and 


“It isn’t a whistle. I’ve tried!” 


joked he'd been lucky to have 
been born the right side of the 
bars of the monkey house. 
Such quips were to found big 
business as he turned his hand 
to designing comic seaside 
postcards. In time over eighty 
artists were so employed but it 
was Donald McGill who out- 
stripped them all and had the 
rare distinction for an artist of 
becoming a trade name. For 
over fifty years it earned him 
his living and still lives on 
today. He'd be amazed at the 
prices collectors will pay for 
one of his rarer cards today. 
He was an artist of nearly 
thirty when he took up this 
employment. He had plenty of 
ideas and a sharp ear fora 
joke. That usually came first, 
followed by the illustration, 
with the small format of the 
card posing him no problem. 
From its few square inches he 
could generate the broadest of 
smiles. All along the seafronts 


the British public gathered 
around the display stands, 
ready to recognise their own 
little peculiarities and those of 
their fellows; ready to recog- 
nise life's absurdities, and to 
accept the truth with a smile. 
"It was McGill's skill at visually 
interpreting the joke that was 
at the heart of his appeal." 
Soon he was producing six 
new designs every week 
inspired by life around him — 
the stock figures in the street, 
in the pub or on the Music Hall 
stage. Fat ladies, amiable 
drunks, puny husbands, domi- 
neering landladies, naive 
vicars and innocent children, 
they all took their turn upon 
the cards. From the world of 
children came one of his great- 
est successes, selling over 
three million by 1962. It simply 
showed a little girl kneeling at 
prayer while a puppy tugs her 
nightdress aside to reveal her 


Two loving hearts 
by the sea 
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bottom. "Please Lord", she 
prays, "excuse me a minute 
while I kick Fido!". 

A little rudeness was most 
acceptable and had been since 
the heyday of the Music Halls. 
It had a long tradition stretch- 
ing back through some of the 
nation's greatest writers, to 
Shakespeare, Chaucer and 
beyond. Many a McGill card 
had a risque double entendre. 
Indeed they became a sales 
point. 

Sending a seaside post 
card evolved into sending a 
saucy seaside post card but 
McGill avoided falling into the 
trap of bad taste. Death was 
avoided. The elderly were not 
mocked. Nevertheless, over 
such a long period attitudes 
changed and some people 
began to think of McGill cards 
as "dirty". Even so it wasn't 
until after the Second World 
War that he fell foul of society 
and was charged with obsceni- 
ty. That was hurtful. He was a 
modest and courteous man 
with a passion for books (own- 
ing over 2,000) and a great 
love for his wife and two 
daughters. He took fatherhood 
very seriously and maintained 
a good home in the fashion- 
able London suburb of 
Blackheath. Between his work 
and fatherly duties he serious- 
ly studied anthropology, find- 
ing it gave "a sense of perspec- 
tive", reminding him that 
although his 10,000 designs 
had made him a national insti- 
tution he was "no more that a 
blade of grass". 


HEN people 
began exploiting the pleasures 
of the seaside they found the 
coastal villages and little ports 
quite unprepared for them. 
They in turn were unprepared 
for finding a way of life centred 
upon the unfamiliar sea. 
Boating and fishing, net mak- 
ing and rope making, there was 
so much to turn their curious 
eyes upon. 

Walking along the sea 
front rapidly became a social 
event and soon proper walk- 
ways or promenades were 
built for the purpose — built 
with mixed feelings. The influx 
of strangers was not always 
welcome but the extra money 
they brought was always wel- 
come. Fishing was a notorious- 
ly unreliable source of income, 
whereas pleasing the tourists 
was far easier than, say, work- 
ing the fish run to London. 
That was a long and tiring way 
to take fresh fish each day by 
little dog carts, pulled by 
teams of labrador dogs. 

Promenades gave a view 
and at just the time when the 
British were having a fresh 
enthusiasm for views or 
‘prospects’. Best of all, some 
places had jetties or sea 
defenses stretching out from 
the shore from which the 
promenaders gained exciting 
new prospects back to the 
land. These places prospered 
quickest, to the envy of their 
neighbours. 

Those without wanted, 
and so with typical Victorian 
enterprise they resolved to 


build jetties just to give plea- 
sure. The seaside pier was 
invented. With it came the 
greatest structures built for 
fun in the history of British 
architecture. 

More seriously, they 
helped some places overcome 
natural disadvantages, such as 
mud. Weston blossomed into 
Weston-super-Mare but was 
soon nicknamed Weston- 
super-Mud. Even greater mud 
flats were left by the tide 
at Southend. They were rich 
picking grounds for the shell- 
fish gatherers who found a 
ready market for their cockles 
and mussels as cheap conve- 
nience foods on the streets of 
London. The local delicacy 
won great fame for Southend 
but was small compensation 
for the mud. The pier solved 
the problem of low-tide-enter- 
tainment. 


MARY EVANS PICTURE LIBRARY 


It became the longest in 
the world (1.34 miles) after its 
extension in 1929, which gives 
an idea of the extent of the 
mud. That piers should reach 
as far as the sea at low tide 
was essential. Then boats, 
especially pleasure steamers, 
could moor at all times. 
Brighton and other south 
coast resorts soon grasped 
that benefit.Previously cross- 
Channel shipping had to moor 
off shore and ferry their pas- 
sengers by rowing boats which 
was unsafe, uncomfortable, 
undignified and unpopular. 

Weymouth went one bet- 
ter by having its railway link 
reach the end of the pier. 
Others did the same but 


Weymouth's, of 1812, is the 
oldest survivor. Great 
Yarmouth had the earliest - in 
1808. 

Soon, outdoing the rivals 
in commercial success 
became vital and a second 
pier offered more choice. 
Blackpool, the most famous 
northern resort, went one bet- 
ter and had three. (Atlantic 
City over in New Jersey, U.S.A. 
set the world record with six). 

Originally stark and func- 
tional, they gradually became 
increasingly elaborate. Great 
architects were busy fighting 
for important contracts, such 
as building railways, so it was 
left to engineers to respond 
to this new challenge. 


Respond they did, marrying 
function and frivolity as never 
before and so soundly as to 
withstand shipping accidents 
as well as the violence of the 
seas and the insidious action 
of its salt. Sadly the names of 
these great engineers are not 


ae | 
TOP LEFT: Edward and Camilla show 
David how to make a proper sandcastle. 
TOP RIGHT: All that hard work! David 
watches philosophically as the sea 
claims a unique piece for Neptune's 
collection. ABOVE LEFT: Two seaside 
traditions in one — Edward and 
Camilla enjoy a ride along the prom as 
David and Cordelia order the 
ice-creams. ABOVE: Still riding the 
waves, the pier at Eastbourne: one of 
many fine seaside attractions built by 
great engineers purely for peoples 
pleasure. 
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ABOVE: Seaside distractions - a chill for 


the tummy and a thrill for the eye -with 
“What the Butler Saw” 


remembered today whereas 
the fame of the great railway 
builders lives on. Thus it's dif- 
ficult to raise the vast sums 
needed to maintain these mon- 
uments today. 

They cost a fortune in the 
first place. It's amazing so 
much was invested so readi- 
ly in something unproductive 
by a people not remembered 
for smiling upon frivolity. They 
would have assured us they 
were smiling upon enterprise. 
The piers were indeed big 
business. 

Every sort of attraction 
was soon being offered for 
health and entertainment. 
Fresh sea air could be supple- 
mented with a healthy glass of 
sea water; stress could be 
overcome to the strains of a 
quartet or a recital or even the 
fuller sound of bands and con- 
certs. There were dance halls 
for a little social exercise and 
the wonders of the deep dis- 
played in acquaria to extend 
the mind. 

Rows of slot machines 
heralded the amusement 
arcade whether, for a penny 
coin in the slot, you were sim- 
ply told your weight or given 
the more weighty responsibili- 
ty of sharing "What the Butler 
Saw" when a flickering picture 
sequence activated saucy bed- 
room scenes as viewed 
through a keyhole. 

Promenading around all 
the entertainments was hugely 
popular — unless it rained. 
Shelters were needed and here 


again British designers broke 
new grounds. The anglicised 
forms from the Far East of 
which the onion dome became 
the hall mark. The Prince 
Regent had popularised that 
with his Brighton Pavilion 
back in the 18th century but 
when a pagoda and a mosque 
were already causing great 
curiosity in London's Kew 
Gardens. This fascination with 
the exotic East lasted through- 
out the 19th century with 
Japanese prints changing style 
in painting and the decorative 
exuberance of oriental archi- 
tecture being lavished upon 
the seaside piers. 

Once again the engineers 
played their part, designing 
superstructures that could be 
pre-cast in iron and bought 
from the ironfounders as ‘kits’. 
It sounds crude but was highly 
ornamental and beautifully 
proportioned. The Victorians 
had a merciful sense of scale, 
responding not only to human 
scale but to the scale of the 
site. 

The sun shone down 
upon a riot of boldly coloured 
paintwork throwing it into 
high relief as the shadows fell 
into the depths of the castings. 
The sun set behind an oriental 
landscape of domed silhou- 
ettes while the last light glit- 
tered off the sea through a 
contrastingly delicate forest of 
elegant and shapely supports. 
The lights came on, turning 
the pier for another evening, 
into a ribbon of pleasure. 


David 
Winter 


rock 


ry 
aart a = wow 


Otrip to the sea- TE 
side would be complete with- 
out a stick of rock — brightly 
coated candy with a name run- @& 
ning right through the middle © 
of it, usually that of the town | 
you happen to be in. For some 
reason rock is associated with 
coastal resorts, and as you sit 
on the beach, chewing away, 
the same question always 
springs to mind; how do they 
get the letters inside to run all 
the way from one end to the 
other? 

A visit to a rock factory 
gave us the answer. It's quite 
simple really —- you make one 
huge stick by wrapping lots 
of different coloured ‘strips 
together in the order that 
spells the name required (in 
this case DAVID WINTER), 
then keep stretching it out 
more and more until you have ' 
a very long, thin version of the aime 
original. Chop it into short 
lengths, wrap them up, and 
there you have 200 of the fin- 
ished article. 

There is only one way to 
acquire a stick of David Winter 
rock, and that is to write to 
your Guild Office. If your letter 
either appears on the Letters 
Page or provides information 
for Collectors Market place or 
makes a useful suggestion for 
an article in Cottage Country, 
then we will send a stick to 
you free of charge. The offer 
only applies to the first 200 
members whose letters fit 
these categories. We look for- 
ward to hearing from youm 
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TRADITIONAL 


BLACKSM 


All photographs by Glenn Blackman 


When gates were needed for the new 
Studios at Eggars Hill, a long 
standing friend of John Hine’s family 
was invited to consider the 
commission. Fortunately he accepted, 
so we not only have magnificent gates 
as a result but also can show you the 
work in progress and introduce you to 
one of the world’s leading art 
blacksmiths — Michael E. Roberts. 


HERE the fields 

and trees of 

Western 

England are 

flung up over 

the Cotswold 

Hills, stands 

the ancient 

stone barn of 

Anvil Barn. There, true to its name, 

the art and craft of the blacksmith 

is still perpetuated. This is no ordi- 

nary smithy, for here works a crafts- 

man of international renown, 

Michael Roberts, with his apprentice 

Julian Taylor. His practice is indeed 

an art as well as a craft as he must 

visualise and design his own work to 

suit what-ever task comes along. In 

the case of the Eggars Hill gates the 

design element was as fundamental 
as the tempering of the metal itself. 

Even a comparatively simple 

horseshoe requires individual shap- 

ing for perfect fitting, but there has 

always been more to a blacksmith's 

week than being a farrier. To him 

comes every conceivable job involv- 

ing metalwork and Mike Roberts is 

no different in this respect. He is the 

fifth generation of metalworkers in 


his family; his grandfather had been 
an inventor and metallurgist in 
Bolton, Lancashire. Mike can look 
back to the days when he too turned 
his skills to repairing farm machin- 
ery — just as the village blacksmith 
had always done. 

Now things have had to change. 
New metals have come into general 
use, items are mass-produced and 
very often it is cheaper to replace 
something than repair it. By the 
1960's there were very few dedicated 
smiths remaining to fight for the sur- 
vival of their craft, and Mike Roberts 
was one of them. They maintained 
that it still had something of value to 
offer the modern world, that only the 
applications for iron had changed, 
not its nature. It still offered strength 
with elegance, versatility and perma- 
nence. 

Gradually modern architects 
took note and began a revival in the 
use of ironwork. It was supported by 
similar movements in Europe and 
here Mike was in a very special posi- 
tion having been educated in 
Switzerland, including studies at 
the Metal School in Basle from 1964 
- 1967. Thus he was in a supreme 
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position to lead the English group 
into a wider European revival result- 
ing for him personally in exhibitions 
in Basle and Zurich in 1970. A few 
years later two of them became the 
first English blacksmiths to display 
their work at Lindau, West 
Germany, described by Mike as "the 
Olympics of forgework". 

In 1981 he became a member of 
the Basle Metal School, the Munich 
Locksmiths’ Guild, and significantly, 
the Artist Blacksmith Association of 
North America (ABANA). Recent 
years have seen a strengthening of 
the American connection with 
numerous trips to give lectures and 
attend conferences in a variety of 
states - amongst them Arizona, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and California. 
Mike Roberts likes their attitude 
towards blacksmithing. 'It is enjoy- 
ing a big revival there as a pastime 
in all walks of life," he said. 'At an 
ABANA meeting you don't know if 
you're talking to a millionaire or a 
train driver. 

This cosmopolitanism is decep- 
tive. Mike strives for 'Modern work 
but in the English way’ and he 
stresses the English. John Hine's 


commission was an ideal opportuni- 
ty to allow this element to predomi- 
nate, particularly as Mike was given 
a free hand in the design of the 
gates. He came to Eggars Hill, saw 
the old barn, and the fine detail of 
the artists working inside. 
Something Tudor perhaps? He went 
away, studied Elizabethan embroi- 
dery, pinpointed 1540/50 as an 
interesting period with its strawberry 
leaves, seahorses, swans, oak leaves 
and acorns, and the ideas began to 
flow. Using such a traditional source 
of inspiration and the techniques it 
implies satisfies Mike Roberts - 'The 
respect I have for traditional work is 
deep. It taught me discipline’. He 
added - ‘Simplicity is one of my 
biggest challenges. The other design. 
I find this harder than technique’. 

John Hine was delighted with 
the finished drawings of the gates - 
all Mike had to do now was to go 
away and make them. Back at Anvil 
Barn, the design was pinned to the 
wall as a constant reference, the fire 
was roaring and the work ready to 
begin. If Mike finds technique easier 
than design, then the hard part was 
already over. 


sav eae alt pees ss opaipierne craftsmanship the finished simplicity beusey a 
; 2 work involved in production. The smith, Mike Roberts, ‘spent: 1000 ‘hours on 


was too! There isn't a single straight line in the design and every piece was cut 
-_ from the solid as the craftsmen will have nothing to do with ready-cut or pre- — 
ee er a eae 
: : uh _ Stacked on the workshop floor. pose. 
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"FROM DESIGN TO 
_ REALITY» 


Ss INSET t RIGHT: From design 
to reality is the major chal-- 
: lenge. Anything can be — 
_ designed on paper but ‘recre- 
~ ating itina strong, ‘stable, 2 
% functional form is very dif- . 
_ ferent. Initially Mike Roberts ea 
- worked closely to the draw- — 


‘ing pinned up before. him. 


but then the true artist came 
ey to the fore and he continued — 


without, only to find at the — 


end that he had indeed ful- — 
“ filled his original intentions. 


INSET CENTRE: The Work- 


' shop - the centre of produc- 


tion with plenty of space for 


| large jobs like the gates, 
and kept clean because the 


floor is a working surface. Set 
Similarly, the tools all have — 
their particular place and — 
are. kept there, ready tor: 
‘hand, whenever needed. It’s - 


Ps call very traditional, with the — 
|. great water tank, for — 
oe quenching hot metal, within © 
~ easy reach of both the forge 


in the background and oe 


v8 anvil in the foreground. — 


MAIN PICTURE; “Craftsman 4 


-_ and apprentice work togeth- 


er, perpetuating their tradi- 


«tional craft. Welding meth- — 
ods may have been mod- — 
-. ernised but still require. the — 
ancient knowledge and 


Skills necessary to persuade 


_ metal to co-operate. Al they — 

need is strategically placed — 
around them so that no time — 

is lost, time in which ‘the 


“metal. ‘might cool or over- 


ai heat from the desired tem- — 

| perature and thereby risk 

| muining the piece. 
INSET FAR RIGHT: Work- 


ing the metal can be hot and. ; 


| noisy but has. its sown. partic- 4 


| work too as illustrated a8 
_ the chains. used for hoisting — 
and. manoeuvering — ne “3 


| ree Brae 
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THE GLORY OF THE GATES 


TOP LEFT: Assembling the 
framework is a crucial stage 
for if the weight twists any 
part out of line then it will 
distort the. whole design. 
Obviously this must never 
happen when the metal is 
still hot or else the distor- 
tions may become perma- 
nent. The art is to work 
quickly and with confidence 
and that only comes with 
experience. 


TOP RIGHT: Creating the 
framework is not.a matter 
of brute force. The metal is 
worked to a state when it is 
cooperative. It might be pre - 
sumed that being unable to 
touch the hot metal with 
anything but heavy tools 
puts the blacksmith at a 
disadvantage compared 
with other artists who can 
literally feel their own work 
taking shape. Not so, says 
Mike, who claims he can 
feel the metal through his 
tongs as sensitively as a 
painter uses a brush. 

MAIN PICTURE: The glory 
of the gates owes much to 
the mixing of ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals but that 
creates its own problems.. 
Some. artists skilfully con- 
ceal their welds and joins 
but Mike Roberts prefers to 
make a feature of them. On 
the sides of the main gates 
such unions are made 
prominent with floral motifs 
and the strawberry leaf 


from the Tudor embroidery. 


INSET RIGHT: The bronze- 
work is a triumph because 
like the ferrous metals it’s 
been through the forge and 
handworked. To forge 
bronze into designs such as 
these requires immense skill 
because, when heated, the 
metal becomes too soft to 
support its own weight and 
hold a shape. Here the flow- 
ers from the Tudor embroi- 
dery spring not only with 
grace but with strength. 
INSET CENTRE: The deco- 
rative "overthrow" above the 
gates had some of the most 
intricate design work as it 
incorporated a wide range 
of motifs from Tudor embroi- 
dery. The art was to make it 
look light and delicate yet 
be strong enough to with- 
stand the impact of gale 
force winds and the weight 
of snow. 


INSET FAR RIGHT: Less 
strenuous tasks do occur 
even on major projects like 
the gates. The smith cannot 
relax though. Even here he’s 
watching the metal closely 
knowing from the time and 
the subtle colour changes 
when the metal is at the 
required temperature. It’s 
important to get it right first 
time as often as possible 
because continual heating 
and cooling changes the 
nature of the metal. 


A COTTAGE COUNTRY PRODUCTION 


y a curious twist of fate the distinguished French criminol- 

ogist, Monsieur Henri Le Clotte, happened to be staying 

just a few miles away from the scene of the murder. He 

was the guest of his old friend Inspector Woolmer who 

lived in Oakfield, a sleepy Hampshire village, and the two 

were breakfasting together on a sunny Sunday moming 
when there was a phone call from The Grange. 

‘Colonel Wright-Swynne has been stabbed,’ announced 
Inspector Woolmer. 'Found this morning, spread across the desk 
in his study with a knife in his back. I'm afraid I'll have to drive 
over there, Henri. Care to join me?’ 

The Frenchman wiped a crumb of toast from his lips and 
smiled. ‘But of course. How do you English say — it tastes just 
like my cup of tea!’ 

On the way to Oakfield Grange, Inspector Woolmer told 
Le Clotte all he knew about Colonel Jonothan Wright-Swynne. 
In his mid-fifties, a well-known local figure, moved to The 
Grange about fifteen years ago. After retiring from the army he 
had started a successful brewing business — ‘Smith and Swynne' 
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‘Approximate size: 6.25"x 5.75" 


— with an ex-army colleague whom he had since bought out. He 
lived with his wife Clara, their two children Giles (24) and 
Vanessa (19), and a private secretary as the colonel worked 
mainly from home. With Walters the butler and a part-time cook 
from the village, this made up the entire household. 

‘I don't like to speak ill of the dead, Henri,’ said the 
Inspector, ‘but if any man deserved to be murdered, it was the 
colonel. He was a nasty piece of work — cold, ruthless and arro- 
gant. There was no love lost between him and his family. He 
treated them harshly and could be violent at times. Ran the busi- 
ness the same way by all accounts; rumour is that he conned his 
partner out of the brewery and left him without a penny. Must 
have been about ten years ago. I tell you, if this tums out to be 
an aggravated burglary I shall eat my hat!’ 

Oakfield Grange was surrounded by neat lawns and beau- 
tifully kept gardens; along one side of the house were two rows 
of balconies that connected rooms on the two upper floors. 
Sergeant Fettler of the local constabulary led them to the study. 
Nothing had been moved. 
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MURDER AT THE GRANGE 


‘Ah, this must be the body,’ observed Henri Le Clotte with 
characteristic perception. The colonel lay sprawled across a 
desk, the hilt of a knife protruding from between his shoulder 
blades. 'An ordinary kitchen knife of the sort to be purchased in 
any hardware store. A clue perhaps? Perhaps not.' 

Sergeant Fettler explained that the butler had found the 
body at approximately 7.45 that moming when he entered the 
study to clear up — he had phoned the police immediately. The 
police doctor's initial examination had pinpointed time of death 
to between 9 and 10 o'clock the previous evening. ‘Walters the 
butler brought the colonel a cup of coffee at about 9.15,’ added 
the sergeant. 'He was told he would not be required further. The 
cup was empty, so the murderer must have struck some time 
later — 9.30 would be my guess, sir.’ 

"Unless the murderer drank the coffee,’ murmured Henri 
Le Clotte, remembering a previous case. ‘Sergeant, is everyone 
who might be relevant to last night's tragedy present in the 
house?’ 

"Yes Monsewer,' he replied. 'Mrs Wright-Swynne, the son 
and daughter, the colonel's secretary and the butler are all ready 


> ‘Ah, this must be 
= the body.’ 


to be interviewed. There's also a hairy gentleman I believe to be 
Miss Vanessa's fiance — name of Trewin. If you ask me none of 
them seem unduly upset......' 

‘Thankyou, Fettler,’ interrupted Inspector Woolmer. 'We 
shall judge for ourselves.’ 

Henri Le Clotte was scrutinising a large safe in the comer 
of the study. "This safe has not been — how do you say — cracked 
open, and the general appearance of the room is tidy. Wouldn't 
you agree, Woolmer?’ The Inspector nodded. 

Le Clotte moved to the french windows. 'And these, 
sergeant, were they locked when the body was found this morn- 
ing?’ He tested the handle. 

‘No, sir. Not to my knowledge.’ 

"Very well.' Le Clotte turned to Inspector Woolmer. 'My 
friend, you do not have to make a meal of your hat. If anyone 
entered by the windows last night their intention was not robbery 
but murder. Come, let us interview the members of the house- 
hold, for one of them is surely responsible. Let us adjourn to a 
room that is free from bodies, where I would first like to speak 
with the butler — Walters.’ 


MURDER AT THE GRANGE 


Ten minutes later, Walters was giving evidence in the 
lounge. The butler was a handsome, well-presented man of 
about fifty. 

‘The colonel liked strict routine, sir,’ he began. "Dinner 
was always served at 6.30 precisely. It was just family last night; 
the colonel, Clara - er, Mrs Wright-Swynne — Master Giles and 
Miss Vanessa. Miss Smythe, the colonel's secretary, was in 
London — at the theatre I believe. After dinner, I served coffee 
and brandy here in the lounge (that must have been about 7.30), 
then returned to the kitchen to help cook wash up before she left. 
When I went back later to clear away there was a heated 
discussion going on, so I thought it best not to disturb again. It 
was the colonel's habit to work in his study after dinner and I 
served him another coffee there some time after nine; he told me 
I could go off duty. I remember hearing a car pull away at high 
speed — must have been about twenty minutes later. Apart from 
that I didn't see or hear anything all evening. I retired to bed 
around ten.’ 

"Henri Le Clotte looked pensive. 'Heated discussion — 


‘They were all having a 
go, sir. Not unusual at 
The Grange.’ 


your English euphemism for an argument, is it not? Who exactly 
was "heatedly discussing" with whom?’ 

"They were all having a go, sir,’ replied Walters. 'Not 
unusual at The Grange. Frankly, they all disliked the colonel for 
one reason or another.’ 

‘Enough to resort to murder?’ asked Inspector Woolmer. 

The butler thought for a moment. 'That is possible, sir.’ 

"Walters, did you like the colonel?’ 

"Not inordinately.’ The tone was very matter-of-fact. 

‘Then why stay in his employment?’ 

"We were in the army together, sir. I was his batman for 
years. When I was demobbed I found it difficult to find work. 
The colonel heard about it and offered me a job as his butler. I 
was grateful at the time. He could be a difficult man, but I've 
always been very fond of Mrs Wright-Swynne, and the family. 
The colonel was fair to me. He treated others much worse.' 

Le Clotte sat back in his chair. "You have been most help- 
ful, Walters. Thankyou, and would you be kind enough to send 
in Miss Jane Smythe.' 
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MURDER AT THE GRANGE 


The colonel's secretary was elegant, pretty and in her 
early twenties. Short wavy hair was swept back to reveal clear 
brown eyes and high cheek bones. 

"Miss Smythe,’ began Le Clotte. 'How long have you 
worked at The Grange?’ 

‘About eight months.’ She spoke smoothly and with self- 
assurance. 

‘Are you surprised to hear that your employer has been 
murdered?’ 

‘Not really. Many people had good reason to want him 
dead. The business has been on the decline recently and the 
colonel's mood towards others — particularly his family — has 
been shocking. I was lucky though; he had a soft spot for me. He 
could be very generous when he liked. 

"You made a visit to the theatre last night?’ 

"Yes, I was in London — at the opera to be precise.’ 

‘And what time did you leave The Grange?’ 

‘Around six. I drove to Oakfield Station and caught the 
6.20. After the performance I got the last train home and arrived 


‘The ticket collector 

will confirm the times 

— he knows me by 
sight.? 


back in Oakfield at about 11.30. The ticket collector will 
confirm the times - he knows me by sight.’ 

At a nod from Inspector Woolmer, Sergeant Fettler left 
the room to telephone the station for confirmation. Henri Le 
Clotte continued his questioning. 

‘Is it your custom, Miss Smythe, to stay here at 
weekends?’ 

‘Sometimes ,' she replied. 'I occasionally stay with my 
sister in London. We have a great deal in common. In fact she 
would have been with me at the opera had she not been 
otherwise engaged.’ 

‘And your parents?’ 

Jane's voice tightened. 'Both dead. My father committed 
suicide ten years ago — he had financial problems, and my 
mother died last year. She never really got over daddy — they 
were very much in love.’ 

"My sympathies,’ said Henri Le Clotte. 'Mademoiselle, we 
shall trouble you no further. Would you be kind enough to ask 
Mrs Clara Wright-Swynne to join us?’ 
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The colonel's widow had been picking flowers in the gar- 
den and entered the room holding a basket of carnations. She 
was attractive, and a little younger than Le Clotte had expected — 
perhaps in her mid-forties. She occasionally played with her 
wedding ring as she spoke. 

"My husband was not a pleasant man, Mr Clot. He bullied 
me and my children for years and I shall not pretend to be sorry 
he is gone. My only regret is that one of the family may be sus- 
pected of his murder — although I am sure none of us is capable 
of such a thing.’ 

"Mrs Wright-Swynne......' 

‘Do call me Clara,’ she said. 

Le Clotte looked relieved. 'Clara. Now, please tell us 
what occurred last night.’ 

‘There is little to say. After dinner there was a rather dis- 
tressing row. Jonothan was at his most objectionable — I know 
that business has not been good recently, but there is no excuse 
for such rudeness. My son Giles asked for an increase in his 
allowance and was flatly refused. (He gambles, I'm afraid — on 
the horses). Vanessa, my daughter, is in love with a young artist 
— Davidus Trewin — and wants to marry him. She asked again for 
her father's consent; all she got was a lecture on mixing with 


‘Jane Smythe would 
have inherited the lot!? 


"the right sort of people". I do not usually argue, but last night I 
was so incensed I could not help myself. He never used to be 
like that. He's changed so much - especially since that Smythe 
girl came. Calls herself a secretary! A gold-digger more like, 
slowly worming her way into my husband's affections. He 
couldn't see that it was his money she was after.' Clara paused. 
‘In recent years Walters has been more of a companion to me 
than Jonothan.' Another pause. 'He used to look so handsome in 
his uniform.’ Le Clotte was not quite sure to whom the last 
remark referred — husband or butler. 

‘After the argument, Madame, what did you do?’ 

‘I was upset, Mr Clout. I spent the rest of the evening in 
my room. I read for a while, then went to bed. A car pulling 
away disturbed me at one point — otherwise I remember nothing 
until Vanessa woke me this morning with the news.' 

Henri Le Clotte rose from his chair. 'A final question, if 
you do not mind. The matter of your husband's will. Are you 
familiar with its content?’ 

‘Certainly. His estate is to be divided equally between 
myself, Giles and Vanessa, with a small legacy for Walters.’ 
Then sotto voce. 'If he had lived a few weeks longer I expect 
that Jane Smythe would have inherited the lot!" 
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MURDER AT THE GRANGE 


Giles was next to be interviewed. Henri Le Clotte came 
straight to the point. 

"Monsieur, we know much of what took place last night, 
that you were not on good terms with your father, and that you 
were fond of the horse betting. But we do not know what you 
did after the argument in the lounge. 

Giles casually lit a cigarette. 'Went for a drive. Stopped 
for a few drinks — can't remember where exactly. The old man 
really wound me up and I just needed to let off steam.' 

Le Clotte was not satisfied. "We must know exactly where 
you were "letting off steam", as you call it.’ 

‘Can't help you,old chap. To be honest I could have been 
absolutely anywhere. I drank far too much and don't remember a 
thing. All I know is that I got home well after midnight and lis- 
tened to some music on the gramaphone. Verdi's Requiem I 
think — quite appropriate as it turned out, ha ha! 

Le Clotte did not seem to think so. 'Monsieur Giles, are 
you aware of the details of your father's will?’ 

‘Common knowledge,’ came the nonchalant reply. ‘But if 
you think I killed the old man for his money, think again. I 
wouldn't have been so crude as to stick a knife in him. Poison 
maybe, but not stabbing. Mind you, I fancy shaking hands with 
whoever did it. A case of cherchez le penniless artist, if you ask 
me.' 

As Giles left the room, Le Clotte whispered — 'Is that 
what you describe as a splinter off the old block?’ 


= ‘Went for a drive. 
® Stopped for a few 
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Inspector Woolmer nodded. ‘Yes, he certainly is a Wright- 
Swynne.' 

Vanessa entered the lounge arm in arm with her fiance, 
Mr Davidus Trewin. She looked young and innocent, he older 
with a scruffy beard and piercing eyes. 

‘Congratulations, young lady,’ said Henri Le Clotte. 'May 
I presume that a wedding will soon take place now that your 
father can no longer object?’ Woolmer thought this harsh, but the 
effect was intentional. 

‘Quite correct,’ replied Vanessa. 'You must understand 
however that neither Davidus nor I has committed murder to that 
end. There have been times when I have wished my father dead, 
I do not deny. But I would not have the courage to go through 
with such a thing — nor would Davidus.' 

Davidus Trewin grunted his acquiescence. 

‘Even so, Mademoiselle, love is an emotive power, n'est 
ce pas? Your father's demise is convenient for yourself, and also 
perhaps the solution to the financial worries of a struggling artist 
who wishes to take a wife.’ 

Vanessa looked adoringly at her fiance. 'It may seem that 
way, but I can assure you money means nothing to us so long as 
we are together.’ 

Sergeant Fettler appeared at the door and waited for a 
chance to speak. 

‘Excuse me interrupting, sir. I've just spoken to the ticket 
collector at Oakfield Station. He confirms that Miss Smythe 
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caught the 6.20 to London and retumed by the last train. He 
remembers because she asked which platform the train went 
from, even though she is a regular traveller.’ 

Woolmer thanked him and Henri Le Clotte tumed back to 
his interviewees. 

"Now might I ask both of you what your movements were 
last night?’ 

Vanessa confirmed that there had been an after-dinner 
row. ‘Father was so insulting to everyone,’ she said. 'Giles asked 
for more money and got very angry when he was refused; they 
almost came to blows. Then mother intervened — I can't ever 
remember her standing up to father before, but something 
seemed to snap inside her. She said that everyone — even Walters 
— was simply fed up with his bullying.’ 

Henri Le Clotte sat upright. 'Now why should Walters be 
fed up do you think?’ 

Vanessa looked surprised. 'Didn't he tell you? He wants to 
leave The Grange — has done for some time. I think he wants to 
move to the coast and open a tea shop. But father told him that if 
he left he would make sure, through his business contacts, that 
the shop would be a disaster. A typical example of the way 
father dealt with people, I'm afraid.’ 

‘Interesting,’ mused Le Clotte. 'Tell me, Mademoiselle, 
what did you do after the argument?’ 

‘She was with me.' Davidus Trewin spoke for the first 
time, a hint of aggression in his voice. "The colonel would not 
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allow me in the house, so we sometimes meet at the summer- 
house in the garden here. I arrived about 8.30 and Vanessa got 
there a few minutes later. Beforehand I was working in my stu- 
dio at Oakfield. We were together for an hour or so, then I drove 
home and worked till very late.’ 

‘And you, Miss Vanessa?’ 

‘I came back to the lounge, which was empty, listened to 
the gramaphone till about 10.30, then I went to bed.' 

Le Clotte stared impassively towards the ceiling. 'Did you 
see or hear anything suspicious whilst in the summerhouse?’ 

They glanced at each other. Vanessa spoke. ‘Funny, we 
were just saying goodbye when we heard footsteps outside. I 
was frightened it might be father, so we waited ten minutes 
before leaving. Do you think it could have been the murderer?’ 

Le Clotte smiled. 'That is a possibility. But did you not 
hear a car pulling away at all — whilst you were waiting in the 
summerhouse?’ 

Vanessa shook her head. 'The road is a long way from the 
summerhouse. I doubt if we would have heard it from that dis- 
tance.’ 

‘And you, Mr Trewin. How did you travel from Oakfield 
to The Grange?’ 

Davidus Trewin looked nervous. 'I have a car,’ he said.’ 

‘Quite so,’ declared Le Clotte. 'I must thank you, Mr and 
Mrs Trewin (or soon to be). I am grateful to you both’. 
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MURDER AT THE GRANGE 


Some time later, as they strolled in the garden together, 
Inspector Woolmer turned to his old friend. 'So there we are, 
Henri. One of the people we have just spoken to is a murderer, 
but which one? I must confess to being baffled.’ 

Le Clotte paused for a moment, deep in thought. "Each 
one of our suspects has a motive, would you not say? A wife 
driven to despair by her bullying husband; a son who drinks and 
gambles, in need of his inheritance; a daughter prevented from 


‘Each one of our 
suspects has a motive, 
would you not say?? 


marrying the man she loves; a dedicated artist looking for finan- 
cial stability; an over — familiar secretary with an eye for an easy 
fortune; and a butler with aspirations towards his master's wife. 
Any one of them had good reason to kill the colonel.’ 

‘And except for Jane Smythe, who was up in London, all 
of them had the opportunity,’ added Woolmer. ‘Even Davidus 
Trewin was near The Grange at about 9.30. Giles said he was so 
drunk he could have been anywhere, which might include being 
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in the study murdering his father. Clara, Vanessa, Walters the 
butler — they were all there.’ 

Henri Le Clotte smiled. 'What you say is true, my friend, 
there is much motive and opportunity here. But you must also 
consider two other aspects. Firstly, the facts. The colonel is 
stabbed to death in his study — a room easily accessible from any 
part of the house, either from inside via the corridor, or from 
outside via the garden and balconies. He is murdered at about 
9.30, and not long afterwards a car is heard driving away at 
speed, according to both the colonel's wife and Walters. So we 
must either assume that the murderer was the driver of that car 
(Davidus Trewin or Giles, perhaps?) or that it was incidental and 
the murderer never left the house (that would include Vanessa, 
Mrs Wright-Swynne or Walters).' 

"Maybe the car did not exist,’ suggested Woolmer. 

‘A possibility,’ said Le Clotte. Now take my second point. 
Alibi. Can you think of a single person at The Grange last night 
whose presence at the time of the murder can be verified by 
another?’ 


Inspector Woolmer thought for a moment. 'Vanessa and 
Davidus Trewin. They were in the summerhouse together.’ 

‘But after saying their goodbyes either could have reached 
the study via the garden. Their story of hearing footsteps could 
also be false. No, my friend, there are precious few alibis to be 
had here. Clara in her room, Walters in the kitchen, Giles letting 
off steam somewhere, our love birds in the summerhouse.’ He 
raised his voice dramatically. 'This clearly indicates to me who 
killed Colonel Jonothan Wright-Swynne.' 

Inspector Woolmer gasped with astonishment. ‘Henri! 
You mean you know?’ 

‘Indeed I do. By considering everything I have heard, by 
sorting the facts into the only logical sequence of events, and by 
understanding a little of human nature, I have reached my con- 
clusion.’ Le Clotte was enjoying his moment of triumph. 'Now, 
Woolmer, I have a little collection for your sergeant to make in 
his police car, so might I suggest we reconvene in the lounge in, 
say, two hours — when all will be revealed............. : 


Sey 
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MURDER AT THE GRANGE 


'I will be brief,' said Le Clotte, as he sat in the lounge sur- 
veying the group of suspects before him. ‘Last night one of the 
people in this room murdered Colonel Wright-Swynne. You all 
had a reason for wanting him dead — indeed some of you had 
more than one reason.' He spoke steadily and without feeling. 
‘All but two were also present at The Grange when the murder 
was committed, and this number is reduced to one if we consider 
that Giles Maxwell might have been anywhere, by his own 
admission. 

‘But it is in the consideration of alibis that our murderer 
has become self-evident. No premeditated killing such as this 
would be planned without a cast-iron alibi for the culprit. It 
gradually became clear to me that you were all alone at the time 
the colonel was stabbed, with no other person to vouch for your 
movements; hardly good planning for somebody intent on get- 
ting away with such a crime. No — only one person had a well 
documented, neatly organised alibi, and that was the murderer 
herself — Miss Jane Smythe.’ 

There was a stunned silence, broken only by Inspector 
Woolmer. 'But Henri, that is impossible! She was at the theatre 
in London — the ticket inspector saw her take the train.' 

‘No, my friend. He thought he saw her take the train. I 


‘I will be brief,’ 
said Le Clotte. 


believe that instead of going to the station last night Jane Smythe 
drove to somewhere secluded, a country lane perhaps, where she 
waited until it was dark. At around 9.30 she returned to The 
Grange, parked her car nearby and crept through the gardens to 
the study where she knew the colonel would be working. She 
entered by the french windows, stabbed him, and escaped by the 
same route.’ 

Jane Smythe sat impassively throughout as Henri Le 
Clotte spoke. 

‘Ah, but you were almost unlucky, Miss Smythe. As you 
passed the summerhouse your footsteps were heard by 
Mademoiselle Vanessa and Davidus Trewin inside. Had they 
dared to investigate, you would surely have been seen.’ 

‘So who on earth caught the train to London?’ pleaded the 
inspector. 'A ghost?’ 

Le Clotte nodded towards Sergeant Fettler, who opened 
the lounge door. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, the sergeant here has just collect- 
ed a young lady from an address in London and I would like to 
introduce you. Her name is Angela, and she is the sister of Jane 
Smythe — the identical twin sister! 

Angela Smythe entered the room and sat next to Jane. 
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THE CAST 


from left to right 
Miss Jane Smythe....Beverley Ames 
Colonel Jonothan Wright-Swynne....John Hine 
Giles Wright-Swynne....Harry Hine 
Vanessa Wright-Swynne....Katy Hine 
Davidus Trewin....David Winter 
Mrs Clara Wright-Swynne....Doreen Richards 
Walters....Allan MacDonald 
Sergeant Fettler....David Gravelle 
Inspector Woolmer....Brian Reid 
M. Henri Le Clotte... John Hughes 


The similarity of their appearance was remarkable — hair, fea- 
tures, even clothing. Le Clotte observed the amazed faces of his 
audience. 

‘Tt was Angela Smythe who took the train from Oakfield 
to London. Unfortunately her sister forgot to tell her which plat- 
form to use, so she was obliged to ask the ticket collector. Earlier 
she had driven down from London, met Jane in the country lane, 
swapped cars, then driven to the station. After the murder, Jane 
sped away in her sister's car, drove up to London and swapped 
places with her again after the opera. No doubt Angela then 
drove Jane to catch the last train back to Oakfield where her own 
car was still parked.’ 

Giles started to clap. 'Very clever, you two, very clever. 
Done us all a favour.' Henri Le Clotte winced at the impropriety. 
Then Clara's gentle voice could be heard. 

‘Surely, Mr Clod, it was hardly in Jane Smythe's interest 
to murder my husband. She had not yet become a beneficiary in 
his will; a bit like killing the goose before it has laid the golden 
egg.’ 

Jane Smythe herself replied. 'We did not do it for money. 
My real surname is not Smythe but Smith, and ten years ago our 
father was driven to suicide after being cheated out of the "Smith 


and Swynne” brewery. Our mother told us on her deathbed who 
was responsible, and Angela and I vowed to seek revenge by 
Tuining the business. 

‘I became the colonel's secretary and managed to lose him 
quite a few contracts without arousing suspicion — a little flirta- 
tion with him helped cover my tracks. But it was slow going, 
and having lived at The Grange for a while I realised what a 
truly evil man he was. We decided murder would be more appro- 
priate, and made our plans accordingly.’ 

Angela Smith declared — ‘It was not murder; rather a set- 
tling of our father's account.’ 

‘That,’ said Inspector Woolmer as he stepped forward to 
make his arrest, ‘will be for a jury to decide.' 

As the Smith sisters were escorted away, the Frenchman 
sighed. 'Their planning was good, Woolmer, but it did not cater 
for the presence of Henri Le Clotte. A simple enough problem 
for him to solve. Nevertheless, I think you English would 
describe it as a "nice try". Wouldn't you agree?’ 

Inspector Woolmer did not seem to share his friend's 
buoyant mood. 

"Very droll,’ he murmured to himself. "Very droll.’ 
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FROM THE STUDIOS & WORKSHOPS OF JOH MQQHINE LIMITED 


The house that 
Jim fixed 


Dear Jim, 

Please please can you fix it for my 
mum to see how David Winter 
houses are made. I hope you can fix 
it for me. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jodie Jackman (aged 10) 


During 1987, Jimmy Saville, host of the 
television show ‘Jim'll Fix It', received 
this letter from a hopeful young girl, and 
soon afterwards the BBC approached the 
Studios and Workshops of John Hine 
Limited with a view to making this 
dream come true. John Hine and David 
Winter were more than happy to co- 
operate by arranging a special tour for 
Mrs. Jackman and her daughter, includ- 
ing a trip to the Studios where David 
himself was working. 

Penny Jackman, Jodie's mother, 
then saw our craftsmen and women who 
produce the 'casts' of David's cottages, 
those that hand-work in the detail, the 
drying and sealing processes and of 
course the highly trained artists that 
apply the 'weathered' colours to each 
piece. 
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What Penny 
didn't know at the 
time was that the 
piece she saw David 
sculpting was in fact her 
own house in Portsmouth! 

This model is a very rare one 
as David does not normally sculpt exist- 
ing buildings, and apart from one he 
made in 1980, he never sculpts people's 
private homes. As this is such an unusu- 
al piece, created for such a special 
occasion, it was deemed appropriate that 
others should benefit from its creation. 

On the 27th February 1988, David 
made his first television appearance on 
the 'Jim'll Fix It' show and announced 
that only 250 pieces would be made and 
sold to avid collectors around the world. 
Each piece would be numbered and 
signed individually - again another first 
for David. 


Each piece costs £200 ($375) and is 
only available by writing to the 
Workshops at Bordon. These special 
pieces are not available through the 
shops that sell David's other works. All 
proceeds from the sale for the 250 items 
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PRESENTED TO Pett ‘= | 
TO PENNY JACKMAN 7 
ON THE y f 
JIM Lt FIX 1T SHOW 
1988 


will 
crests —— go direct- 
ly to the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for Children - we hope to raise £50,000 
for The Wishing Well Appeal, which is a 
fund set up to improve the medical facil- 
ities and to aid children at the hospital. 

If you are interested in acquiring 
this exceptional Collector's item, please 
send your cheque made out to The 
Wishing Well Appeal, and send it along 
with your name and address to:- 

The Wishing Well Appeal 

John Hine Limited 

47 Woolmer Way 

Bordon 

Hampshire GU35 9NQ 

ENGLAND 
IMPORTANT - Before sending money, 
please check on availability with your 
Guild Office. 


ABOVE. The ‘Jim'll 
Fix It’ piece - 
‘Wintershill'’. 

FAR LEFT. The 
Studios where 
the Jackmans 
received their 
‘Jim'll Fix It’ 
badges and David ‘ 
presented Penny with 
a model of 


her own 

home. Help , 
LEFT. Filming | Great Ormond Street 
‘Jim'Il Fix It’ get better. 

at Eggars 

Hill. David 


watches as Audrey White paints for Penny 
Jackman (hidden behind the clapperboard ). 
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t all began in 1984 when Susan had 

just made her largest ever sale for 

her employer and earned herself a 

good reward. She bought a duplex 

as an investment and with the 

remainder wanted to buy something 
for herself to live in, but there wasn't 
enough for that. Instead she set out to buy 
a David Winter Cottage. 

Back in those days the Cottages 
were not widely available in the United 
States, still being restricted to limited 
outlets, but she knew Buffums had them. 
There she deliberated over the display. She 
certainly liked Rose Cottage but found 
much appeal in Ivy Cottage, not to mention 
The House on Top. In the end she bought 
all three! 

That left her with $19.00 - just the 
price of The Blacksmith's. She admits it 
was not her favourite piece, but the price 
was right. She bought it and set off home 
with her first four pieces. Now she has fifty 
seven, among which The Blacksmith's is 
much appreciated as it has since been 
retired and is a highly sought after piece. 

Susan's pieces recall many happy 
memories. They've been collected from all 
over the United States during her business 
trips. Wherever she goes she loves to seek 
out new dealers to see if they've got 
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something she hasn't. Hawaii provided her 
with an unexpected extra - a painting 
entitled "Morning Mist' which reminded her 
so much of her Cottages back home that 
she bought it as a backdrop to her 
collection. It was just right. 

Then there was the dreadful day she 
nearly lost her collection! Living in 
California there's always the danger of 
earthquakes - something collectors in 
Britain don't even think about. It was the 
first thing Susan thought about in October 
1987 when the rumbles died away and it 
was safe to rush through the shambles of 
her home, straight past her smashed china 
collection, to inspect her David Winter 
Cottages. There they were, safe and sound, 
with only The Green Dragon Pub damaged. 
Nevertheless, the new cabinet she's ordered 
will have breakers on the edge of its 
shelves. 

Undeterred, Susan plans to continue 
her collection, firstly by keeping up with all 
the new sculptures as they become 
available and then by tracking down retired 
pieces. She already has seven of those and 
is preparing to come to England to seek out 
more. 

Before that could happen Susan was 
approached to see if she would like to meet 
David Winter during his visit to America 


Susan Magrino calls 
herself a 'David Winter 
Groupie,’ a term she 
coined along with other 
collectors when attend- 
ing their dinner 
in Pasadena during 
David's recent visit. 
"It's not like me to fol- 
low an artist's work so 
closely," she says, "but 
I find David's work is 
SO very special." 


and maybe share her collection with him. 
That was something she really hadn't 
expected! 

The day was long in coming but 
quick in going. There was time for David to 
be introduced to her Desert Tortoises and 
give them a friendly rub of a greeting and 
for Susan to relate how Drover's Cottage 
was her favourite sculpture, that this was 
the piece she takes with her on her travels 
to have a little bit of home in her hotel 
room. David seemed surprised that such a 
small piece should be her favourite but then 
many collectors begin with the small pieces 
and so develop a special attachment to 
them. She asked him to continue to sculpt 
small pieces as well as the larger ones and 
told him how she starts friends off with 
their own collections. Just a simple gift of 
the first one, that's all it takes, she says. 
Then they come to choose their future ones 
from her own collection because it's more 
extensive than many commercial displays. 

David signed a number of pieces for 
Susan while at her home, but the 
autograph she values most is the one on 
her little Drover's Cottage, which David 
signed on his own, as he was about to 
leave. That, thought Susan was a very 
sensitive and special touch - but then 
Susan is a special collector. 
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here golden drifts of daffodils melt down to the water's 
\/ edge; where encrusted stones of college towers dissolve 
oA into the ripples; there through the college scene quiet 
fiver waters draw boaters into the slowness of its flow. 
Free for a while of studies and tutors, seminars and ses- 
sions, the University students edge gently into another 
Cambridge tradition - punting on the River Cam. 
Taking their places in the long narrow boat they're soon 
gliding its flat bottom out of the shallows into the tricky depths 
of deception. How easy some folk make it look; how tem- 
peramental it really is. 

The beginner stands with misguided confidence on the 
flat "till" end preparing to guide and propel the punt on 
its happy journey, with a long pole. Then amid laughing 
passengers and smiling spectators, all is liable to go a lit- 
tle differently. 

It's the same story over at Oxford, on the River 

Thames, except there they have their own way of doing 
things. The punter stands at the other end, on the sloping 
board, and that's where he's supposed to stay. Many a 
young man increased the entertainment like the one 
observed by Jerome K. Jerome. He had "taken just one 
step more than there was any necessity for, and walked 
off the punt altogether. The pole was firmly fixed in the 
mud, and he was left clinging to it while the punt drifted 
away. It was an undignified position..... I could only sit 
and look at him. His expression as the pole slowly sank with 
him, I shall never forget; there was so much thought in it." 
That was the hard route to success but the ensuing merri- 
ment brought punting into a Golden Age in the second half of 
the last century. Before that even more merriment arose 
from when the craft were propelled by "walking the punt”. 
The punter shoved off from the head end and kept push- 
ing as he walked backwards as far as the passenger well. 
At least he was only supposed to go that far but had often 
given the craft such impetus that it went out of control. 
Fighting to save it he'd likely fall in the well or the river 
or at least soak the passengers with frantic lashings of the 
pole. That had to stop - not all the dyes in the ladies’ cos- 
tumes were colourfast. You couldn't parade on the river 
with your colours running! Only a short while before no 
lady would have paraded in a punt anyway - they were 
fishing boats and the passenger well was filled with live 
bait swilling in water. 

How things change! Visitors to Oxford and Cambridge 
still love a glide amid tasselled stems of the willows, still 
love to trail a hand in the waters, loving the simple quiet 
pleasures, agreeing with Jerome K.Jerome who couldn't see a 
noisy engined craft without feeling "I should like to lure it to a 
lonely part of the river and there, in the silence and solitude, 
strangle it." 
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world of 'tight croquet’ and short petticoats with fascinat- 

ing borders. Does it not almost seem as if the process of 
croqueting and the fact that young ladies have pretty ankles 
were discovered at one and the same moment in time." 

That was 1867. Croquet was becoming highly popular and 
national championships began. As for the ankles, this new 
delight arose from the shortening of the crinoline which, for the 
purpose of croquet, could be hitched up over the hooped petti- 
coat. That way the ladies could see what they were doing, and 
so could the men, for long skirts had caused disputes. They 
could be flopped over a ball and conceal its removal by a deft toe 
to a slightly more advantageous position. That's what the men 
said anyway. Then, if it's a "jolly" game, "she sits on the grass 


66 C onsider curiously the simultaneous appearance in the 


and requires her attendant squire to help her up before any fur- 
ther progress can be made; producing more hearty merriment 
than the finest strokes of play." Such were the scenes on the 
sweeping lawns of the big country houses, so much so that they 
have remained an endearing image of Victorian and Edwardian 
society. 

It was in 1877 that its popularity led to the founding of the 
All England Croquet and Lawn Tennis Club. Five years later 


croquet was expelled for being non-profit making. Its name was. 


removed from the title and the records ordered to be destroyed. 
Fortunately the groundsman hid them instead. 

Croquet's fall from favour did not prove fatal and recovery 
was well under way by 1896. In that year the All England Lawn 
Tennis Club added to its name, "and Croquet Club" which is 


still the official title of Wimbledon’ today. It only plays a small 
part for croquet was one of the pleasures of Edwardian society 
that never recovered from the First World War. In 1914 there 
had been 2,300 members and 120 tournaments. 

Apart from enjoying ladies' ankles, Arthur Lillie understood 
the game's success. "The fact" he said, "that it is the only game 
that brings gentlemen and ladies together in the open air can- 
not be rated too highly. Whether for flirtation or downright hard 
play croquet has understandably achieved this result and every 
other pastime has failed." 

The notion of ‘hard play' shouldn't be under-rated. Here at 
least was an opportunity, a socially accepted opportunity, for the 
ladies to rise above their subservient position to literally "beat 
the men at their own game." Since the early days the mode of 
play has seen a number of changes but it can still be ruthless, 
as anyone who has ever played will know. 

It was possibly the game's popularity with the French royal 
family in the 17th century that led to its introduction into 
Britain. That's argued about. The French paille-maille (pall 
mall) was played with one ball, a mallet and two hoops on a 
hard court. More certainly, croquet was brought to England 
from Ireland in the 1850's. As British influence spread round 
the world so the game went with it, to India, New Zealand and 
Australia. It was Australia that 
prompted the first test match and 
their self-made confectionery mil- 
lionaire, Sir MacPherson 
Robertson, presented the trophy. 
That was in 1925. 

Croquet has spread to the 
United States too, popularised 
through literature such as Louisa 
M. Alcott's "Little Women". There it 
led its own life, developing a differ- 
ent court and mode of play as well 
as founding the game of roque. 

All can start well, with jokes 
about the mallets being flamingoes 
after the sequence on the Queen's 
croquet ground in_ ‘Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland.’ But as the tension mounts and the 
game progresses, croquet can bring out the worst in anybody. 
For example, your opponent gains an extra shot for successfully 
hitting his ball through the hoop. Clunk! His next shot strikes 
your ball (which had been nicely positioned to go through the 
hoop), the impact sending an echo over the grass with the ball 
close behind. Another extra shot! What for? "Hitting yours" 
smiles the opposition, placing the retrieved ball right next to 
his. "Watch this," and putting a foot on the 
ball, he strikes it so hard that your 
ball cannons off into the middle 
distance. The enemy smiles again, 
foot on ball, as he is now in a very = 
advantageous position. What could 
stir the will to win more - or the | 
desire for revenge! 

So it was in the Adventures in 
Wonderland:- "I don’ t think they 


rather a complaining tone, "and they 
all quarrel so dreadfully one can't 
hear oneself speak - and they 
don't seem to have any rules in 
particular; at least, if there are, 
nobody attends to them." 
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stumps? Players dressed in white and dotted over a sum- 

mer green could well mean you've come upon a game of 
stoolball. Although not well known nationally, matches are 
fiercely contested in its stronghold of the south eastern coun- 
ties. Surrey has twenty teams but get into Sussex and there are 
a hundred. Neighbouring Kent and Hampshire also compete. 
These are the counties where cricket started but stoolball is 
claimed to be older. Certainly records go back to about 1450. 

Men played cricket and ladies played stoolball (although 
they play each other's games now). Don't imagine though that 
stoolball is in any way genteel. 

When the fielders move into place tension mounts. The bats- 
men take up their positions sixteen yards apart and the bowler 
begins her run. From as close as ten yards she delivers the ball 
underarm as hard as possible. That means really hard. The ball 
is hard too! Made of compressed paper and kid it rises to the 
same height as the wicket—a square foot of board standing on a 
pole at 4ft 8ins). 

No protective clothing is worn so the batsman is not only 
defending the wicket; a short play can have her face very close 
to that formidable ball. 

They have some formidable batsmen too and spectators 
don't have long to wait for action. Runs are scored as in cricket 
with an automatic four if the ball rolls or bounces over the 
boundary line. It's worth six if it flies over. No wonder teams 
have moved off central village greens this century when hard 
balls and motor cars proved incompatible. 

You can get a good swing with the long-handled bat. The 
head is like a solid wooden tennis racquet although only half 
the size. Runs follow runs to the delight of one team and frus- 
tration of the other. Batsmen can't be "stumped out" as in crick- 
et; they're bowled out by hitting the wicket, or else they're 
caught out. It must be a clean catch in the hands nowadays, 
since players objected in earlier times to the ladies scooping up 
their long full skirts to net the ball. 

Then it's back to the pavilion for tea and intense discussions 
on the game. Nobody knows its origins. Some say it began with 
the teams of farm dairy maids, using their butter pats as bats 
and their milking stools as wickets. Maybe it began differently. 
Nowadays it's not the past that counts but the future. Will they 
get through to the County final? Will they be County champi- 
ons? 


I ook again! Those aren't cricketers! Where are the 


urry along ladies. The cricket has 

started. 14 men dressed in their 

crisp white uniforms are posi- y:" @t,? 
tioned on the green, the famous clop of RES 
leather ball on wooden bat echoes at 
through the village and the chimes of § 
ice-cream vendor have brought children { 
running from all directions. In ones and % 
hurried twos, the ladies cross the green, 
weave among the spectators clustered by * 
the pavilion, to step into its cool gloom. - 

There's the renowned pong of the linseed oil, iovinaly 
smoothed into countless bats with a caress of anticipated tri- 
umph. There's the familiar floor, that you wouldn't want at 
home, all pitted by the spiked cricket boots of confident bats- 
men striding out and defeated batsmen trudging back. Visitors’ 
changing room to one side, home team's to the other and 
through the back - the domain of the ladies. 

There, out of sight, the faint and gentle slap of the butter 
knife prepares for tea. There the intermittent clicking of the 
unseen scoreboard ticks off the progress of the afternoon while 
the staccato cucumber knife whirls into action. Should rain stop 
play they'll be in for tea early. 

The vicar doing his social rounds drops in. To overlook the 
ladies would be unforgiveable. He sneaks a cucumber ring, 
returns the mock indignation with a smile and reappears at the 
pavilion door to clap gently with the rest. Applause at cricket is 
a politeness. It's not so much in appreciation of quality play as 
in recognition that something is happening in the slowness of 
the ritual. May be a new sequence is beginning. Play is divided 
into "overs", each of which consists of the bowler delivering six 
balls after which the direction of play is reversed and the spec- 
tators clap. Of course they may indeed applaud fine play. 

Cracking the ball out of the pitch over the boundary line 
produces a shout of "six"! The umpire 
flings both arms in the air, signalling his 


horizontal breast strokes. Weird gesture follows 
weird gesture as the umpires semaphore 
_ their decisions. It's all rather weird but 
S% then a game where the bowler can score 
4. runs rather than the batsman must be 
¥~' a little eccentric. 

Any ritual evolved over hundreds of 
= years must have its complexities. 
== Cricketing records go back to the 1500's 
but early forms of the game are shown 

: =~ in drawings of the 13th century, when 
“King | Edward I I played it as a boy. 

The King didn't have cucumber sandwiches but they've 
since become as much of the tradition as the accompanying 
cream cakes. There in the pavilion they're slid from their bags, 
any lost cream retrieved from the paper and deftly returned to 
the cakes. A sly finger cleans the knife and another lady's 
waistline is momentarily forgotten. 

There's no time to watch the match; few spectators really 
understand it anyway. Simply being there is what counts. Come 
tea time the ladies will be regaled with all the finer points, the 
shortcomings and the triumphs, when the menfolk return from 
such unfamiliar locations as the gully, square leg or silly mid 
on. 

There're ancient names. One is recorded on a tombstone 
when the player wished to be buried in his favourite position. 
Those were the early days when churchyards provided the best 
patch of grass for a game, but noisily disrupted church services. 
Worse still, it lured the churchwardens away from their duties. 
The Church soon banned that. Even earlier the State banned it, 
for it was more attractive than archery practice and was 
putting the nation at risk. 

Nowadays it's village reputation at stake. Rivalry can be 
fierce and many a player dreams of being selected for the 
County team. Other players simply enjoy 
the game. It's the weekly event when tra- 


acceptance back to the scorekeepers at 
the pavilion. Sending the ball rolling or 
bouncing over the line is nearly as good - 
worth four points or "runs" - and the 
umpire, like a string puppet, performs 


BELOW: While signalling the score over the field of 
play the Pavillion also shelters a social life all of 
its own, captured here in David's recent sculpture 
for the Guild, available in the Autumn. 


Actual Size: 4.5"x 5.5" 


ditionally men sport a cravat, the ladies 
wear patterned dresses and church accep- 
tance is beamed all around by the smiling 
Vicar putting in his appearance m 
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ABOVE: The Baker's ‘Paddle’ in use for reaching the 
hot depths of the large oven. RIGHT: The centre 
point of village life - The Bakehouse, as sculpted 
by David Winter. 
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When it comes to cooked convenience 
foods there's nothing as old as bread. 
The simple practice of mixing flour and 
water into unleavened dough is 
prehistoric and still feeds some five 
hundred million people as shapati, 
tortilla and pitta breads. Parallel with 
this for the last five thousand years 
has been bread leavened with 
yeast and that's the bread of the 
: fz British Bakehouse. Let's visit one 


ae in the 1830's. 
Saee ‘ 


Actual size: 3.75" x 4" 
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inding the bakehouse might not be as easy as 

expected for not every community had one. 

People were expected to do their own baking 

and prejudice developed against buying ready- 

baked. Even today, in counties like Lancashire, 

they use the expression "he's talking off shop 

bread", meaning he's talking rubbish (trash). 

Nevertheless there was a need for the bakehouse 

by those whose cottage was not equipped with a bread 

oven and by those who worked such long hours that 

they had no time to bake. Thus one bakehouse often 

served several of the surrounding villages and hamlets 

and bread had to be delivered. Even town bakers often 

needed to go out onto the streets peddling their wares in 
order to make a living. 

Stepping inside a bakehouse can give a wonderful 
sense of history. The very idea of such a place was intro- 
duced into Britain by the Romans to serve their garrison 
towns and that's getting on for two thousand years ago. 
A Roman would even know what the oven in the wall 
was, the design has changed so little. It was old in their 
day. Even the Pharaoh's baker in the Old Testament 
story of Joseph would understand it for what it was. It's 
simply a stone cupboard in which a fire was lit and 
sealed in till the stone was very hot. Then the ashes 
DT wee were raked out and the bread popped in to bake by the 
=, heat of the stone. 

There was one great drawback. Raking out the ashes 
loosened grit from the stone and this, with any remaining 
ashes, stuck into the bread which was baked without a 
container. That soon destroyed people's teeth. 

The bread was criticised for being "the colour of 
sack cloth consisting of equal parts of bran and mill- 
stone grit." Oddly, the use of baking tins is a recent 
development, changing the old ‘ovenbottom bread’ into 
'tin' or 'pan' bread. It's still sold as a ‘tin loaf' in 
England today. It comes in eight standard sizes 
and shapes plus variations but in no way rival- 
- ing the forty two that the ancient Egyptians had 
=. to choose from. 

Equally odd is that the ovens were not 

redesigned to avoid grit until the 1830s. Then 
fi, they did what now seems so obvious. They 
’ built a furnace next to the oven, linked by a 
+ short flue. For bakehouses, as opposed to 
- kitchens, these could be big, going back 
eleven feet deep and nine feet wide, taking 


LEFT: An oven batch is an early example of mass 
production even if on a small scale. ABOVE: An 
artists impression of the interior of the Bakehouse. 
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TOP: Cutting dough for putting in tins. BOTTOM 
LEFT: The British ‘‘tin-loaf’ ready for baking. 
BOTTOM RIGHT: Bread rolls baked and now racked 
for cooling. 
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140-150 loaves at a time. This expansion 
came at just the right time because in 
1822, after eight hundred years, govern- 
ment price controls were lifted and the 
Bread Assizes abolished. These were 
supposed to take into account the bak- 
er's expenses such as labour, yeast, 
salt, candles, firewood and the cost of 
‘boulting'’ (sieving). Even so, prices 
were related to basic wages and so the 
baker was never a rich man. 

To make more profit they some- 
times sold bread underweight for which 
they could be dragged around the dis- 
trict on a hurdle behind a horse with a loaf tied round 
their neck so that all their customers would know the 
crime. Then they were locked in the pillory for the day 
so the customers could throw what they liked at them. 
Any baker who repeated the crime was liable to be 
stopped once and for all by being roasted to death in his 
own oven. Fear of such penalties induced the bakers to 
give away an extra loaf to ensure the order was over- 
weight, hence there being thirteen in a baker's dozen. 

Stepping inside one of the new bakehouses would be 
to step into a space congested with great wooden 
trougis, long tables, sacks and jars, and firewood drying 
by the furnace. Your eyes would take a moment to adjust 
because the windows would be veiled with cobwebs 
thick with flour dust and the whole room clouded with 
wood smoke. There'd be the stale smell of smoke and 
bread and yeast but most of all you'd notice the heat. In 
this room the baker does all his work. 

Bread making is a simple process so why not join in. 
Strip off all surplus clothing, grab one of his spare 
aprons and roll your sleeves up. Don't look for a fancy 
white hat - they're modern - it doesn't matter what falls 
into the bread. 

Work starts with the 'sponge’. That's the basic yeast 
mixture that will be added to the rest of the dough. You'll 
need to put five gallons of yeast into the big wooden 
trough which is easy enough as it's bought in. Gone are 
the days when it came from the local brewhouse as the 
froth off the top of the beer. Now add some water heating 
in the great kettle on the range. It needs to be at body 
temperature. Be careful, the iron handle gets hot. Add 
3.5lb of salt from one of the large jars. Mix it well and add 
that sack of flour. Yes, the whole hundredweight. Now 


get to work on it. Not a single lump 
must remain. Now you'll really start to 
notice the heat because this is hard 
work but mechanical mixers have 
never been very successful or popular. 

Level off the surface and sprinkle it 
with flour. Cover it over and leave it for 
twelve house, ready for tomorrow's 
work. Yesterday's is now ready so dis- 
solve another 3.5lb of salt into warm 
water. Yes, more salt; it preserves the 
bread, which is just as well for it takes 
a couple of days to complete the deliv- 
ery round. Pour the liquid into the 
trough and start mixing in another sack of flour. I'll get 
another couple; it takes 3cwt to make enough dough to 
fill the oven with loaves. Mix it till every lump has gone. 
That'll really make your arms ache! Then it's covered and 
left for 90 mins. 

No, you don't get a rest. There's the furnace to tend 
and local deliveries to make. There's only enough money 
to pay for one delivery boy and he does the outlying 
places. 

Now that the dough has risen let's get on with mak- 
ing loaves. The dough is now called the 'proof' and it's 
torn into large lumps and weighed by balancing those 
scales. Each loaf will come out weighing 4lb 5.5o0z. 
They're called quarterns. So shape them up and set them 
out ready for loading once you've tested the oven for 
readiness. 

Open the iron door in the front and throw a handful 
of flour onto the tiled floor. It should blacken without 
bursting into flames. That's right, now wipe it round with 
this damp sack wound onto a pole. Don't worry about 
the steam; it will help the bread. Start loading from the 
back, using the long handled shovel (‘peel’), remember- 
ing to leave a gap between each loaf. Hurry! 

You don't want the oven to cool too much. 


Now we shut it up and leave it a 
couple of hours. It only gets a harder 
bake if people are storing them UP ; 
to last right through the winter, in ty 
case they get snowed in. 

That's about it but you'll=™ 
have to work faster. It should all 9 
be done in sixteen hours. You'll 
leave us no time to sleep.m= 
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With relaxed, yet precise movements the slim, bearded 
photographer inserted the plate-holder, withdrew the 
sheath and after a few reassuring words to put his 
subjects at their ease, made the exposure which 
would add another photograph to the rapidly 
increasing collection of Frank Meadow Sutcliffe. 
Between the mid-1870's and the turn of the century 
he was to win over sixty gold, silver and bronze 
medals at photographic exhibitions throughout the 
world for his work, and his inspiration came almost 
exclusively from what he saw in and around the busy 
fishing port where he spent most of his life - Whitby in 


North Yorkshire. 


~ A YORKSHIRE PIONEER ~ 


DOWN AMONG 


rank Sutcliffe was born in 
Leeds in 1853, the son of an 
artist, lecturer and art critic, 
but the family moved to 
Whitby in 1871. By that time Frank 
was already fascinated by the 
comparatively new medium of 
photography and had decided to make 
it his career. After an abortive attempt 
to establish a studio in Tunbridge 
Wells he returned to Whitby in 1875 
and set up a studio in a disused 
workshop. Its situation was uninviting 
but did not deter some notable sitters 
from attending, such as Gerald du 
Maurier (grandfather of Daphne), the 
American poet J. Russell Lowell, and 
the archbishop of York. 

Shortly before the studio opened, 
Sutcliffe married a local girl, Eliza 
Duck, and he said later in his career 
that most of his best photographs 
were taken when he was accompanied 


THE FISHERMEN 


by her - some, in fact, were suggested 
by her. Even so, the visual inspiration 
came from Whitby, with its varied 
harbour activity, cobbled backstreets 
and seemingly endless wealth of 
personalities. The fisherpeople alone 
could have provided him with a 
lifetime of subjects. 

Then as now Whitby was a 
bustling place during the brief 
summer holiday season and the very 
opposite during the colder months. 
The summer visitors brought a 
market for his work whilst the quieter 
times allowed him the chance to 
concentrate on producing high quality 
photography. This he continued to do 
until his retirement in 1922 at the age 
of 70. 

This selection of prints shows 
Whitby as it used to be, captured by 
a glass-plate camera in the skilful 
hands of Frank Meadow Sutcliffe. 


or centuries fishing has been a fundamental source of income for the 
people of Whitby, and one of their busiest periods was when the herring 
shoals worked their way down the East Coast. This scene in the upper har- 
bour was typical of late July and August when the barrels of salted herring 
seen here stacked on the quayside were taken to inland markets by special 
fish trains. 
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group of people at a fish stall on Whitby's New Quay is a fascinating 
visual subject in its own right. When you know their names it brings the 
scene to life. The chap in the peaked cap is Tom Gaines who used to fish 
with the harbourmaster, John Knight, in a herring mule called The Coffee 
Bar’. The woman on his right is Dolly, a fish stall owner, and the girl on his 
left is Eliza Cummins. Holding the basket on the far left is Mrs Eleanor 
Locker - she is talking to the owner of this particular stall, Mrs Wilson, 
known locally as 'Nell Baccus'. 


robably Frank Sutcliffe's most famous photograph. Taken in 1886 it 
was first exhibited at The Photographic Society of Great Britain where King 
Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, saw it and had an enlargement made to 
hang in Marlborough House. Unfortunately its technical and artistic bril- 
liance was lost on some, and the local clergy of Whitby ‘excommunicated’ 
Sutcliffe 'for showing this print to the corruption of the other sex’. 
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t St Hilda's Church can be found a stirring monument, a marble 
dome set on eight pillars. It was erected in memory of those who lost their 
lives in the Whitby lifeboat disaster of 1861. The 13-man crew had been 
called out five times in one day, then on a sixth trip the boat was destroyed 
close to the West Pier. Henry Freeman managed to swim ashore and was the 
sole survivor, continuing to offer his services as lifeboatman for over forty 
years. 


THE 
SUTCLIFFE GALLERY 


Frank Meadow Sutcliffe 
(1853-1941) was one of the 
most important photogra- 
phers of his day and fortu- 
nately copies are available 
today of many of his pic- 
tures. The Sutcliffe Gallery 
publishes books, hand fin- 
ished prints and cards from 
his work. As well as Whitby, 
its people and fishing 
activities, other subjects 
include atmospheric moor- 
land scenes, farming in the 
Esk Valley (examples of 
which have appeared in pre- 
vious issues of Cottage 
Country) and the building of 
the Whitby coastal railway 
line. 

A catalogue of available 
prints and other publica- 
tions can be acquired free of 
charge by writing to: 

THE 
SUTCLIFFE GALLERY 
1 Flowergate 
Whitby 
North Yorkshire 
YO21 3BA 
ENGLAND 
Tel. WHITBY (0947) 602239 


hen someone was approached by Frank Sutcliffe with the request 
that he might take their photograph, their reaction was that of people the 
world over — to turn in the direction of the camera, stand at something 
approaching ‘attention’ and stare into the lens with a self-conscious expres- 
sion. A confident manner and the use of gentle persuasion, however, could 
soon transform a wooden subject; in this case the result is humorous as a 
sandwich-board man, Boardie Willie, mimics the wistful expression of the 
lady on his board. This picture was taken at Coffee House Corner, Whitby, 
in the 1890's. 
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Dear Guild Member. é ere 
mber of the David Winter Cottages Collec 
cites may recently have been approached ae an 
organisation offering its services to those of you _ ing 
to buy or sell retired pieces. Having paid an oe 
bership fee; sellers must pay a commission and - 
are charged a handling charge. It also makes var ie 
claims which includes being able to supply current Dav 
Winter Cottages to its members at special prices. e 
May I take this opportunity to say that no oni 
organisation has our official blessing to run suc a 
scheme and no consultation was made with us prior oe 
its initiation. The Collectors Marketplace Liev 
Cottage Country have been established to provide the 


i d sellers 
ervice of putting secondary market buyers an 
in touch vith each other FREE OF CHARGE, so there is 


_ Retirement News - Buying - Selling 
Collectors Gallery - Price A 


Contact with collectors can be made through your David Winter 


Cottages Collectors Guild Office. 


o elsewhere and pay unnecessarily for the 
ee By writing to your Guild office and asking for 
your name to be pecnie as a buyer or seller, your only 

i the cost of a stamp. 
se Oy yt sale of current David Winter Cottages, 
may I recommend the good old-fashioned store, which, 
after all, is where they are despatched to when yl 
leave the Studios and Workshops of John Hine rnold 
fail to see any simpler and cheaper way of David's wor 
reaching you, the collector! 


Thank you for your time. 


ie 
JOHN HINE 


3 MRS G K AYERS, Prestatyn, North Wales - would like to hear 
from anyone interested in parting with the following: Sabrina's 
Cottage, all the Tiny Series, all pieces discontinued in 1980/81 except 
Quayside, Tythe Barn and Old Curiosity Shop. 

ELIZABETH NEWTON, Winnweiler-Hochstein, West Germany - 
interested in any pieces discontinued prior to 1987. 
MR C J WRIGHT, Hampshire, England - whose wife hails from 
Chichester, would like to present her with Chichester Cross as an 
anniversary present. He wants to hear from anyone who might have 
an unwanted one somewhere. 
LINDA PAULEY, Wiesbaden-Kohlheck, West Germany - is in search 
of Cornish Cottage, Blacksmith's Cottage, Tythe Barn and Moorland 
Cottage. Can anybody help? 
MRS S JOHNSTON, Merseyside, England - has a list of 24 pieces 
she would like to add to her collection. This consists of the majority 
of pieces discontinued prior to 1983. Her list is available on request. 
CINDY MINCEY, London, England - is desperate to locate a copy of 
St.Paul's Cathedral if at all possible. 
MARIO PANCINO, Montrose, California, USA - is interested in 
obtaining an Old Curiosity Shop. 
KENNETH E STOUDT, 11, Cambridgeshire, England - is interested 
in acquiring any discontinued pieces, preferably in the brighter 
colours. 
KEITH REXROTH, USA - is a collector looking for retired pieces. 
TIM WEISS - is looking for a Tythe Barn, Cornish Cottage and Miners 
Cottage. 
SUE JACKSON, Birmingham, England - is herself from the West 
Country and would appreciate hearing from anyone willing to sell 
Cornish Cottage (discontinued 1986). 
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3 MRS. M. S. SAVAGE, Surrey, England - has a William 
Shakespeare's Birthplace (large) which she is willing to sell and 
would like to hear from collectors interested in buying it. 
MACLEANS, 24 Market Place, Grantham, Lincolnshire, England - 
is a store specialising in fine china and crystal. According to a 
recent letter they informed us that they had a Tythe Barn (which 
was discontinued in 1986) and a House of the Master Mason (discon- 


tinued in June 1988) on display. Both were still available at the time 
of going to print. 


4 This quarter we have not managed to glean any news as to how 
much retired pieces are fetching in the UK. We do rely on you the 
collectors to keep us informed, so if you have any information that 
may be of interest, please write to the Guild office. You could win a 
stick of David Winter rock! 

In the USA there is news that on the East Coast $300 was the 
recent asking price for The Alms Houses - a lucky purchase for 
someone by all accounts, as sellers there are very difficult to find. 
Meanwhile, further West, we know that a Cotton Mill has been sold 
for $100. 

Finally, Tythe Barn seems to be proving itself one of the most 


sought after pieces in the retired market, with a recent sale being 
made at $1,500. 


4 David Winter talks about three more of his early pieces, 


all of which are now retired forever. 


TYTHE BARN 


‘As John Hine and I were driving near our workshops in 
Bordon one day, a dilapidated old barn caught our eye. It 
was unusual in that it had a thatched roof instead of the 
all too common corrugated iron one sees today. This was 
the inspiration for Tythe Barn. It is the place in the com- 
munity where agricultural produce collected as a tax 
(voluntarily or otherwise) was kept before being dis- 


tributed to the clergy and the poor. 


‘The very first pieces made had a hinged barn door, 
but this caused trouble and later ones had the door lying 
in the yard in front of the barn. It is also one of the first 
pieces to have an extra insert, namely the two pillars 
supporting an overhang at the front. There is a stable 
area incorporated, with a horse's head looking out from 
one of the stable doors, and farm tools are scattered 


about under the overhang and in the yard.’ 


CORNISH COTTAGE 


‘There are several features that make these two semi- 
detached cottages so typically Cornish - the slates lean- 
ing together on the top of the chimney stack, the porch 
on the right-hand cottage, and the windows on the upper 
floors. Local stone and slate, however, tends to be rather 
grey, so the doors leading into the houses are painted 
blue and red - to bring a little colour into the lives of the 


inhabitants.’ 


‘Due to an oversight, this is the only piece ever to 
have entered The Collection without a signature on the 
base. I did sign it, but the signature was lost when the 
size of the base was reduced and | forgot to put it back 
on. To the best of my knowledge no copies were ever 
made that had the original signed base. Cornwall and its 
neighbouring counties are a wealth of inspiration and it 
was inevitable that more pieces from that region would 
come. Cornish Cottage was retired in 1986 to make way 


for the West Country Collection. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S BIRTHPLACE 
(Large) 


‘| hardly ever sculpt real buildings, but early in the histo- 
ry of David Winter Cottages I did create some as part of 
the tiny Series, including Anne Hathaway's Cottage and 
William Shakespeare's Birthplace. The second of these I 
decided to rework in a larger form two years later, as 
half-timbered Tudor houses are a fascinating subject. 
More recently Falstaff's Manor has added to the line of 
pieces that inevitably link this style with the immortal 


Bard. No doubt there will be others. 


‘A trip to Stratford-upon Avon will reveal the source 
of inspiration for several of my pieces, particularly if you 
are the kind of person who likes to find out the back- 
ground to the Collection. There is the Birthplace in 
Henley Street, Anne Hathaway's is just a mile away, and 
on the canal to the north of the town are the curious bar- 
rel-roofed lock-keepers cottages that now form part of 


the Midlands Collection.’ 


a Collectors Gallery 


LETTERS 10 


Dear Collectors Guild 


I have now become an avid collector of David Winter 
Cottages with a collection of over fifty cottages. I 
started to collect them a couple of years ago on the Isle 
of Wight. When I first saw the booklet explaining 
about the Guild, I decided to join. Last September I 
sent off for my membership card, piece, binder etc. In 
October the sculpted piece arrived along with three 
issues of the quarterly magazine. I was a little 
disappointed to receive them all in one quarter, but 
these were later followed by my binder and the final 
magazine during Christmas week. I have since 
received no correspondence with regard to 1988 issues 
of Cottage Country Magazine, but would be grateful to 
know how to obtain further issues as they become due. 
I am also in doubt about my membership card as this 
is dated 1987 - does this mean that it is already 
invalid. Would it have been better to join at the 
beginning of the year? 


Sue Poundall 
Rotherham 
South Yorkshire 
England 


Once you have joined the Guild, further issues of 
Cottage Country will be mailed to you automatically 
as soon as they become available - so don’t worry that 
you have heard nothing; it means that we're busy 
working on the next magazine. As for your 
membership card, it is valid for a twelve month period 
from the date that you joined and there is no 
advantage at all in joining at the beginning of the 
year. Many people have had the same query and I 
hope this clarifies the situation for them. Editor. 


Dear Sir 


I read with great interest the letter from the person 
that has the piece called 'Green Dragon Pub’, and I too 
am one of those who does not like the plastic sign. I, 
however, have come up with a solution to the problem 
which I like. I have taken a wooden kitchen match, 
removed the head and stained it a brown colour. When 
it dried, I glued it onto the base where the tacky 
plastic sign had been. It now gives the appearance 
that originally a sign was there for the pub but 
through the years and weather it has gone. It looks 
much better than the original one. I might also add 
that I do not like the added piece of paper glued to the 
Wine Merchants piece but as yet have not figured out 
what to do about it. 

I also have some suggestions for future cottages 
which I would like to see added to the collection. You 
have never had an old railroad station in the collection 
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and certainly that would add to the cottages. Also, 
how about an old coaching inn, one like the White 
Horse Inn in Dorking? That particular one dates back 
to the 1400's in parts and was used on trips to the 
south as an old coaching station. It has a lot of 
character. 

I just thought I would pass this information on to 
you. 


Ms Claudia Ruhl 
Hollywood 


California 
USA 


Plans are afoot to improve the ‘Green Dragon Pub’ 
sign - meanwhile I have passed your suggestions for 
pieces on to David. Many thanks. Editor. 


Dear Sirs 


As an avid collector of your David Winter Cottages, I 
am writing to tell you how much my wife and I both 
enjoy our collection. My interest was started by the 
way I enjoyed your countryside when I was in the U.S. 
military 30 years ago, and on first seeing your 
workmanship, many fond memories were recalled. 

I am interested in eventually completing the full 
collection but would like to display it more 
prominently in our home than in a china-type closet. I 
would like to lay it out as an actual village area, 
complete with streets, waterways and fields as near to 
the countryside as I can recall. I was curious to know 
if you had produced some sort of a scheme for display 
purposes, in a topographical map-type layout. A 
plaster or papier-mache landscape is all I can think of 
so far, painted and landscaped from what I remember. 
My wife and I intend to do this project ourselves so we 
will have something for our grandchildren to enjoy and 
remember. 


Mr Donald Baillargeon 
Westfield 
Massachusetts 

USA 


Unfortunately we do not produce anything of this 
nature as a means of displaying David Winter 
Cottages, although it is a splendid idea which we 
encourage wholeheartedly. We have heard of other 
collectors with the same intentions and would love to 
see photographs of any displays of an unusual nature. 
Furthermore we have recently been giving the whole 
aspect of displaying collections in the home much 
thought and hope to pass on some suggestions in a 
forthcoming issue of Cottage Country. Editor. 


THe GUL Dp 


Dear Sir 


Your cottages cost a lot of money. I can't buy very 
many of your items because they cost a lot. I only get 
$2.00 a week allowance and that's if I make my bed. It 
would take about a year to get a big cottage. I got 
$36.00 for Christmas; it allowed me to get two little 
cottages. Will you please lower the prices. 


Master Daniel Morton 
Graham 

Texas 

USA 


PS. I am ten years old. 


We would love to lower our prices, but the fact remains 
that the bigger the cottage the more it costs to create 
and we cannot get away from that. Here is a little 
advice from John Ruskin, the 19th Century poet and 
critic: 
61 is unwise to pay too much, but it is worse to 
pay too little. When you pay too much, all you 
lose is a little money - that is all. When you pay 
too little you sometimes lose everything because 
the thing you bought was incapable of doing the 
thing it was bought to do. The common law of 
business prohibits paying a little and getting a 
lot - it can’t be done. If you deal with the lowest 
bidder it is well to add something for the risk you 
run and if you do that, you will have enough to 
pay for something better.9 


Dear Sirs 


When I first discovered the David Winter Cottages I 
became immediately captivated by them. In just over 
a year I have collected almost every piece. I have seen 
the first members piece, Robin Hood's Hideaway, and I 
love it. I must admit, though, that when I first saw it 
at the show in Pasadena, it was disappointing; the 
colours were drab and made the entire piece look 
unappealing. In fact two friends both said that they 
didn't think they would be adding it to their 
collections. However, when ‘Robin Hood’ appeared in 
the stores recently, I was pleasantly surprised. With a 
lovely shade of green, and a few blue flowers, it looks 
entirely different - and we are now anxious to obtain 
it. My concern, therefore, is regarding members’ 
inability to choose the precise one we want, since the 
colours vary greatly with artists’ performances and 
whims. I have been very particular in purchasing 
each piece; I have often gone to five or six shops before 
finding just the one I want with no flaws and just the 
right colours. Since we must purchase the members’ 
pieces sight unseen, we will have no way of choosing 


the one we like best - or being certain that it has no 
flaws. I am worried that when I order ‘Robin Hood’ I 
may receive a drab one that I am unhappy with. Even 
if we may be able to return a piece for replacement, it 
means extra expense and probably a great delay. Has 
anyone else expressed this concern yet? Will it at least 
be possible to specify, when ordering a piece, intensity 
of colours - e.g. dull green or bright green, blue flowers 
or red flowers, brown log or brown/black log, etc.? I 
really feel that many collectors may hesitate to buy 
pieces that they cannot first look over. 


Ms. Judith Lacey 
La Verne 
California 

USA 


Your point is well taken. David Winter Cottages are 
painted in a variety of colours (within certain 
carefully defined parameters) to accommodate the 
range of preferences amongst individual collectors. 
Should you receive a special Guild piece that is not to 
your particular liking, you may contact, by phone or 
letter, the new North American Guild office in 
Houston, Texas. Explain your specific preferences, 
and the Guild office will match your request as closely 
as possible. All of this comes at no cost to you. We pay 
shipping and handling. Moreover, because of the 
Guild offices new centralized location, the turnaround 
time should be very short. (Naturally the same offer 
applies to UK members by contacting the Bordon 
office). Editor. 


Dear Sirs 


If possible, could I ask that you supply me with the 
booklets which accompany some of the larger pieces. 
My ‘Parsonage’ had a booklet with it but it was not 
until I saw 'The Old Distillery’ displayed in my local 
stockist that I realised that other pieces had 
accompanying booklets also. I presume that they 
accompany just the larger pieces. I realise from 
reading members letters that suggestions are always 
being made for new pieces and would like to add mine. 
I live close to the Yorkshire Dales and spend much 
time walking in the area. A typical Dales farm 
(perhaps including the farmhouse and barn) would 
make a good subject. 


M.P.Booth 
Bradford 

West Yorkshire 
England 


Yes, the booklets only accompany the larger pieces - 
namely The Parsonage, The Old Distillery and The 
Village. However Stephanie Greenslade, the artist 
who has written and illustrated the booklets, is 
currently working on Falstaff's Manor. This should 
be ready later this year and will be freely available 
from your Guild office. David Winter has always been 
fond of the Yorkshire Dales, and your suggestion for a 
Dales farm is going to be most welcome. Editor. 


Dear Sirs 


I would like to say how much I enjoy reading the 
magazine, I found the issue including the ‘Spinner’ 
article particularly informative as I am a spinner 
myself - although merely an apprentice of 2 years 
standing compared to Mrs. Nash's experience. | 
certainly have something to work towards after seeing 
her beautiful work. I can certainly appreciate the 
hours of work involved! Could you give me any 
information regarding whether she runs classes or 
does demonstrations? 


Mrs.L. Willoughby 
East Grinstead 
Sussex 

England 


I think Cornelia Nash is the best person to answer this 
question and we are happy to put you in contact with 
her. Editor. 


Dear Sirs 


I have been collecting David Winter Cottages for a few 
years, and they have provided many hours of 
fascination. It is amazing to look at these creations 
and be able to view the past. As an English teacher I 
have used the cottages in my classroom to show my 
students the type of buildings that were common in 
England in previous centuries. Their comments are 
useful in classroom discussions - especially with 
authors like Charles Dickens and Dylan Thomas. 
(Dickens' novels come alive with the cottages. I used 
Scrooge's Counting House when we discussed ‘A 
Christmas Carol’. It was the centre of attention). 
Perhaps Cottage Country could do a literary 
section that teachers like myself could use in the 
literature classroom. Keep up the good work, I really 
enjoy the quarterly. 
Mr Kenneth Zelasko 
Valley High School 
Las Vegas 
Nevada 
USA 


Watch out for our next issue! There will be something 
connected with The Bard himself that should be of 
great interest. Editor. 


Dear Sir 


Prior to my 63rd birthday I was in a gift shop that had 
a relatively small display of the David Winter Cottages 
Collection. Being unaware of its existence I was quite 
impressed with the detailing and the fact that they 
were (in this day and age) handcrafted from start to 
finish. I spent quite some time looking them over and 
on the way home remarked to my daughter, who was 
with me at the time, that if I were a collector I could 
see myself collecting them. Amongst my birthday 


presents there was a Sussex Cottage, The Apothecary 
Shop and Blackfriars Grange. Each of my three 
daughters had given me one cottage. They later 
explained that they were at a loss as to what to buy 
me for my birthday until my oldest daughter told them 
how impressed I had been with the David Winter 
Cottages Collection. 


Mr. George McDermott 
Springfield 
Massachusetts 

USA 


You should be a pretty easy person to buy for in the 
future. Your kind comments are very much 
appreciated. Editor. 


Dear Sirs 


You mention in the magazine that the special 
collectors pieces will be available for two years. Since 
Robin Hood's Hideaway was introduced in 1986, it will 
be discontinued this year. I don't want to miss out, but 
would like to wait until I return to the United States 
this summer before placing an order. Can you tell me 
when you will stop accepting orders for the Hideaway? 


Stephen R. Holt 
Duisburg 
Belgium 


Although Robin Hood's Hideaway is a 1986 piece, the 
Guild was not officially launched until July 1987, so 
you have at least until the summer of 1989 to place an 
order. Editor. 


Dear Sirs 


Do you do a cottage for a book-binder? My son, who is 
13, has been working with a 90 year old book-binder 
whose family is from Scotland. My son and Mr. Cann 
would love something like this. I seem to have noticed 
almost every craftsman except this. 


Mrs. Joan Omand 
Annandale 
Virginia 

USA 


Over the years David has sculpted cottages associated 
with most traditional crafts, but a book-binder's is one 
that has so far passed him by. However we have 
mentioned the idea to him, and who knows what may 
be the result! Thankyou for the suggestion. Editor. 


Please address letters to:— 


David Cunningham, Guild Manager, 
David Winter Cottages Collectors 


Guild, (North America), 4456 
Campbell Road, Houston, Texas 
77041, U.S.A. 
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DATE OF INTRODUCTION OF THE CURRENT DAVID WINTER COTTAGE RANGE 


- 


THE WINEMERCHANT 
LITTLE MARKET 
ROSE COTTAGE 
MARKET STREET 


SINGLE OAST 

TRIPLE OAST 

TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
STRATFORD HOUSE 
THE VILLAGE 


DROVER'S COTTAGE 
IVY COTTAGE 
SUSSEX COTTAGE 
THE VILLAGE SHOP 
THE DOWER HOUSE 
COTSWOLD COTTAGE 
COTSWOLD VILLAGE 
BROOKSIDE HAMLET 
FAIRYTALE CASTLE 
THE OLD DISTILLERY 


THE BAKEHOUSE 

THE BOTHY 
FISHERMANS'S WHARF 
THE GREEN DRAGON INN 
PILGRIM'S REST 
HERTFORD COURT 


1983 


SPINNER'S COTTAGE 
THE CHAPEL 

SNOW COTTAGE 
TOLLKEEPER'S COTTAGE 
CASTLE GATE 

THE PARSONAGE 


SUFFOLK HOUSE 

THE COOPER'S COTTAGE 
KENT COTTAGE 

SQUIRES HALL 

THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN'S COTTAGES 
THE VICARAGE 

THE HOGS HEAD TAVERN 
BLACKFRIARS GRANGE 
SHIREHALL 

THE APOTHECARY SHOP 
YEOMAN'S FARMHOUSE 
MEADOWBANK COTTAGES 
ST GEORGES CHURCH 


J 


FALSTAFF'S MANOR 

CROFTER'S COTTAGE 

INTRODUCTORY GUILD 
PIECE (Guild Members 
Only) 

SMUGGLER'S CREEK 

DEVON COMBE 


TAMAR COTTAGE 

THERE WAS A CROOKED 
HOUSE 

ROBIN HOOD'S HIDEAWAY 
(Guild Members Only) 


1986 


DEVON CREAMERY 

ORCHARD COTTAGE 

QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT 
HERE (Guild Members Only) 

JOHN BENBOW'S FARM 
HOUSE 


1987 


BLACK BESS INN 

( Guild Members Only) 
THE WINDMILL 
MIDLANDS COLLECTION: 
LOCK-KEEPERS COTTAGE 
BOTTLE KILN 
DERBYSHIRE MILL 
GUNSMITHS 
LACEMAKERS 
MINERS ROW 
CORNISH ENGINE HOUSE 
CORNISH HARBOUR 


1988 


RETIRED COTTAGES 


MANUFACTURED RETIRED MANUFACTURED RETIRED 
DaTES DATES DaTES DATES 
1980 MILL HOUSE 1980 1981 PROVENCAL (TINY) A French 1 
LITTLE MILL 80 PROVENCAL (TINY) B Market Only 
THREE DUCKS INN ‘81 
83 , 
al Sad ta '83 1982 SABRINA'S COTTAGE ‘82 
LITTLE FORGE 83 WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S 
MILL HOUSE Re-modelled from ., BEE LOC nae es 
aes 83 CORNISH COTTAGE 86 
LITTLE MILL the originals : ‘ 
QUAYSIDE 85 MOORLAND COTTAGE MAY '87 
THE HAYBARN SEPT '87 
MINER'S COTTAGE MAY '87 
TINY SERIES HOUSE ON TOP JUNE '88 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S 
BIRTHPLACE 
ANN 1 THE ALMS HOUSES SEPT '87 
Se enn een 82 CORNISH TIN MINE (Replaced by '88 
Cornish Engine House) 
COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE COTTON MILL Gtepaced by a 
' Derbyshire Mill) 
le a WOODCUTTERS COTTAGE JUNE '88 
ST PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
CASTLE KEEP HOUSE OF THE MASTER MASON JUNE '88 
CHICHESTER CROSS 
DOUBLE OAST HERMITS HUMBLE HOME | suNe '88 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP pee 
TYTHE BARN 
PROVENCAL ONE French EBENEZER SCROOGES COUNTING FEB '88 
PROVENCAL TWO Market Only HOUSE 


RESTYLED PIECES 


ron St 


TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
SINGLE OAST 
TRIPLE OAST 
THE VILLAGE 


1985 
1985 
1985 
1986 


1983 | 


ROSE COTTAGE THE WINEMERCHANT 
FAIRYTALE CASTLE 1986 MARKET STREET 

THE PARSONAGE 1986 LITTLE MARKET 
CORNISH TIN MINE 1987 THE OLD DISTILLERY 
COTTON MILL 1987 
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Robin Hoods Hideaway 
Actual size 4.50” x 5.00” (issued Spring 1987) 


The Black Bess Inn The Pavillion 
Actual size 4.75" x 6.00" (issued Spring 1988) Actual size 4.50" x 5.50” (available Autumn 1988) 


These 4 Collectors Guild pieces can only be obtained through officially appointed David Winter Collectors Guild dealers 
and are available for only 2 years from date of release. Upon presentation of a current membership card and letter of 
redemption, by the member, the dealer will place an order with the Guild Office for the requirec coilectors piece. Members 
may order only 1 of each collectors item as issued by the Guild. 


, Washington D.C. 


The Awakening 


